

The one reason for choosing Cadillac that nobody talks about. 


A lot of people will give you a lot of convincing 
reasons for buying a Cadillac. They talk about the 
way it looks and rides. About Cadillac performance 
and comfort. About value— that Cadillac resale val- 
ue is traditionally the highest of any car built in the 
land.Good reasons all. Yet, there is another. And 


though it isn’t talked about much, it's no less real. 
Call it reliability. Peace of mind. That feeling of con 
fidence in knowing you arc driving the car of cars. 
Your authorized Cadillac dealer invites you to expe 
rience the feeling for yourself, it could be the most 
convincing reason of all. 



Something else worth talking about. Seat belts. The evidence 
seems indisputable. Seat and shoulder belts save lives. Still, 
many people are not convinced— not enough to use them every 
time. You may be one. But what about your wife— or husband? 
Or your children? Don't you think there's good reason to 
remind them to buckle up? Cadillac Motor Car Division. 





If there were a golf ball made, 
that could deliver even one 
yard more distance than the Titleist, 
don’t you think the pros 
would be playing It on the tour? 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru golt course pro shops only 



Titleist: the money ball 



How to find life insurance that’s 


Look to the 'Blue Chip’ agent. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 

. the‘Blue Chip’Company 
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Next week 

THOSE WONDERFUL FOLKS 
who brought you Indy arc at 
it again, this time with a fast 
500 miles in the hills of Penn- 
sylvania. Bob Jones will be 
with them at Pocono Raceway. 


THE HOW TO is easy, what’s 
really hard is the when to, the 
who to and the why to. A prim- 
er on the art of passing by 
past master (and puss master) 
Johnny Unitas of the Colts. 


TAKING PART was the im- 
portant thing about his Olym- 
pics said de Coubertin, a prem- 
ise William Johnson examines 
in Part I of an irreverent 
history of the modern Games. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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BOOKTALK 

At 44. champagne may go flat, but from 
George Blanda you can still get a kick 

A a lime when anyone with a dozen clip- 
pings and a little ink from the wire ser- 
vices can gel his life story between hard 
covers, the ■'exclusive, authorized’' biogra- 
phy of George Blanda. Blanda Alive and 
Kicking (Nash. Los Angeles, S6.95), is a Re- 
noir among Keanes. If anyone in football 
deserves to have his life story told, it has to 
be this 44-year-old quarterback and kick- 
ing wonder. With 22 years of professional 
competition behind him. George is nobody's 
llash in the pan. 

And who better to write it than the only 
sportswriter who kept the faith back in the 
dark days at Houston, when Oiler Blanda 
was taking his lumps from fans, press and 
opposition alike? Now a San Francisco Ex- 
aminer columnist. Author Wells Twombly 
knows as much about the quarterback's ca- 
reer as anyone outside Blanda's wife Betty. 
He even describes the ads in the program 
for Blanda's first pro game (in 19491. He 
has more anecdotes than George Halos has 
plays. 

Speaking of whom, take that game in 
’52; with the Bears down 25-1% to Detroit 
and nine seconds left, Blanda consults Papa 
Bear. "You're the quarterback," he is told. 
"You call the play." A play is cooked up 
in the huddle that wins the game. Halas 
later brags to the press it was one of his, 
then warns Blanda never to improvise again. 

Twombly succeeds, above all, in painting 
a vivid and presumably accurate picture of 
the man who became a living spoonful for 
sport's Gcritol generation. He shows Blanda 
lighting in the coal mines of Youngwood. Pa. 
as well as in the symbolic mines of Halas' 
Chicago and Bud Adams' Houston. "If it 
isn't the Allegheny Bituminous Coal Compa- 
ny . . ." Blanda is quoted as saying, "then it 
is the University of Kentucky ... or the Chi- 
cago Bears or the Houston Oilers or the Oak- 
land Raiders. It's inescapable." 

The book’s only real flaw is Twombly's 
tendency to hot-dog. "Is there no hope? Is 
this almost the end of our story?" writes 
Twombly on page 143, when we can see it 
isn't. He likens Oakland Owner Al Davis’ 
voice to "honey being poured over velvet.” 
then later criticizes sportswriters who "rack 
their intellects . . . for new and more im- 
pressive adjectives." 

The book is frankly a paean to Blanda. and 
the v illains are easy to pick out— Halas, Ad- 
ams. the Houston press corps minus one. In 
other words, any one who ever dinged George 
Blanda. The good guys are obvious too. Al- 
though he avoids the first person singular 
throughout. Twombly is always there before 
us. as "one wri cr" or just plain "someone." 
We know it is Twombly, because "someone" 
is Blanda'v favorite journalist. 

— Stephanie Salter 
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Suzuki 

conquers 

boredom. 


Boredom is something we live with 
all our lives. 

It sneaks up on us in little, 
commonplace ways — in habit and routine. 

And we only conquer it by trying 
new things. 

Like riding a Suzuki motorcycle - 
out in the open, seeing the land, smelling the 
green trees, feeling the wind rushing past 
your face. 

It’ 8 a great, spontaneous feeling of 
freedom. 

You can conquer boredom on any 
Suzuki you ride — from our big touring 
machines, to our trail/ street bikes, all the 
way to the Suzuki minibike we make 
for your kids. 

Every Suzuki has a two-stroke 
engine - designed to deliver power every 
stroke. They all have built-in mufflers — so 
you can see the country quietly. 

They have an exclusive oil injection 
system called CCI Automatic Lube. 

They have an adjustable suspension 
system, so every Suzuki is not only easy 
handling, but comfortable riding too. 

Fact is, everything about a Suzuki is 
built to take on the country. It’s the only 
brand of motorcycles that are. 

You can find your nearest Suzuki 
dealer by calling this toll-free number: 
800-631-1972. f - A , 

U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp., 

13767 Freeway Dr., Dept. 7014, 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670. qIsuzuki 

Suzuki: bull to taka on the country 
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Like a camera focusing on its subject, 
the staff of Sports Illustrated has 
spent much of the last year bringing 
into sharper view the sprawling com- 
of the 1972 Olympics. By late 


aments of past Olym- 
piads. Following the SI series, John- 
son’s work w ill be published as a book. 
All Thai diners Is Not Gold: The 
f.byG.P.1 


way, we will have printed nearly 100,- 
000 words, scores of r 



So far this year our pre-Gamcs cov- 
erage has ranged from swimming 
(Shane Gould and Chet Jastrcmski) 
Ic) to track and 
J Tom Von Ru- 
den), plus stories on the U.S. soccer 
team, the city of Munich and a whim- 
sical view of stadium construction. In 
addition, an Olympian undercurrent 


is expected to be every where. "But we’ll 
try. Some of the people we will be 


Spit/es and Keinos. It’s 
leap out of nowhere— Bob E 
Mexico City, for instai 


petitive bets for the U.S. team have cs- 


Ncxt week, in addition to a story on 
he first week of the Olympic track 



jor three-part series by William John- 
son on the history of the Olympics. 
Teamed with Writer- Reporter Nancy 
Williamson, Johnson spent several 
months of last year (when he was not 
otherwise occupied with such subsid- 
iary chores as the Sapporo Winter 


keep the focus sharp in Munich from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 10. 
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Jeep guts pick up 
where others leave off. 



Jeep Truck. 

The 4-wheel drive pick-up that hauls 
bigger payloads more places. 

Pound for pound, this is one The Jeep Truck 
tough truck. It's built to work hard It is reinforced I 
for you. And that goes for every sin- xtresse: 

glc model up to the 8000 GVW mod- 
cl, with its whopping 3500 lb. pay- it 

load capacity. si' 

That means you can haul those the rocks seem so 
heavy campers over rugged terrain Something grea 
with a shift into 4-wheel drive. Or. side the Jeep Tru< 
camper off. make fewer trips by new fabrics and 
carrying more cargo. like air conditio 

With Jeep guts, you get steering. Even but 
a choice of engines, from We'll bet it’s lowe 
a powerful six to a A lot lower, 
mighty 360 CID V-8. And What are you \ 
transmissions geared for die up and test dr 
anything you want your Jeep Truck today, 
to do. A 3- or 4-specd manual, or Toughest 4-letter 
3-speed automatic. ■ 


Drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 



The latest gimmick at Maxine’s 
Massage Parlor is to offer customers 
her own brand of roll-your-own 
filter cigarettes. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
Maxine’s roll-your-own filter cigarettes ...almost everybody. 



Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

( But then, they don’t try to be. ) I 

*1 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. “tar:' 1.3 mg. nicotine a v. per cigarette. FTC Report APR.72. 



*1972 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem. N.C. 




Thin k of it as the world's leading 
ante antipasto. 


First, cocktails. 

Hopefully, made with Johnnie Walker Red, so smooth 
and satisfying, it's the world's favorite Scotch. 

Then, everything else in the world that feeds the soul as well as 'the mouth. 
Chances are, if your party has this wonderful beginning, 
a happy ending is inevitable. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


FOURTH OF JULY NOTE 

The Kansas City Royals, who attempted 
to restore some significance to The Star- 
Spangled Banner by proposing to play 
it only on Sundays, holidays and spe- 
cial occasions, have changed their minds, 
as predicted (Scorecard. June 19). Their 
capitulation drew the following reaction 
from a disappointed citizen: 

"I do not agree that indiscriminate 
flag-waving is evidence of patriotism. 
When I was a boy in the 1930s the play- 
ing of The Star-Spangled Banner and 
the raising of the flag were thrilling mo- 
ments. In sport, the anthem and the cer- 
emonial raising of the flag were only 
for major events, like Opening Day or 
the World Series. 

“Then, during World War II. base- 
ball. self-conscious about continuing 
business as usual during wartime, be- 
gan to play the anthem and raise the 
flag before every game in an attempt to 
equate baseball w ith patriotism. The cus- 
tom continued and spread until now flag 
and anthem before an athletic event have 
about as much significance as shaking 
hands. The magic, the thrill, is gone. 

"I have a neighbor who has flag de- 
cals on his car and who runs the flag 
up a pole in his front yard every day. I 
felt sorry for him on Memorial Day. 
That morning my little boy and I got 
our big American flag, which had been 
on my cousin's coflin. from the moth- 
balled box it is kept in. and ceremo- 
niously went out on the front porch and 
hung it from the hooks that are always 
there for it. The flag on Memorial Day 
is rich in tradition and significance for 
my son: for my neighbor up the street 
it was just another day . same old flag. 
We follow the tradition of an older time. 
Would you say that my father, growing 
up. around the turn of the century, had 
less feeling for this country because the 
anthem and the flag were reserved for 
special occasions rather than every day? 
1 don't think so. 

“Obviously, some so-called traditions 
arc not very old. For instance. The Star- 


Spangled Banner did not officially be- 
come the national anthem until 1931. 
And many loyal, patriotic citizens were 
distressed that it was chosen instead of 
the more stirring and significant America 
the Beautiful. 

“I think we need less flag-waving and 
more attention to the Constitution. Do 
you know how many times the flag is 
mentioned in the Constitution? The su- 
perpatriots might check and see." 

GEORGE IS RIGHT 

Cieorge Blanda, the hero of the geri- 
atric football fan. is also the most vocal 
spokesman for pro football's right wing, 
as opposed to the Dave Meggyesy-C hip 
Oliver-Joc Namath freethinkers. Blanda 
has been traveling around the country 
promoting his new book and firing pun- 
gent opinions on almost anything he is 
asked. He criticized Namath's reported 
request for a million dollars over a three- 
year period by saying. "What has he 
done to make that much? He hasn't 
played for the last two years." He 
thought Joe Kapp was wrong to leave 
football because the NI L would not let 
him play without signing a standard con- 
tract. “I don't know how or why he 
could do that." said Cieorge. “Every- 
body has to live by some rules." 

He does not support players' moves 
to liberalize the terms of the standard 
contract. “I am for the reserve or op- 
tion clause. I am opposed to 90' , of 
the things the Players' Association is for. 
I am against strikes in sports." 

As for charges that NI L players were 
"racist, drug-taking bums." he declared. 
“A fellow told me he thought I was a rac- 
ist when I was with Houston because I 
wouldn't throw to Charlie Frazier, but 
now that I'm with Oakland he knew I 
wasn't a racist because I throw to War- 
ren Wells. The reason I didn't throw to 
Fra/ier was he had bad hands. The rea- 
son I throw to Wells is he's got great 
hands. I discriminate against receivers 
with bad hands. 

"And drugs— Oliver claims he once 


kicked a 75-yard field goal while high 
on mescaline. Hell, when I was at Ken- 
tucky I punted a ball 86 yards against 
Tennessee. At the time. I was high on 
Polish sausage." Offering an opposite 
opinion to that expressed in the pre- 
vious item, Blanda concluded, "I don't 
need a thing to stimulate me. All I need 
to get high for a game is to have some- 
body play the national anthem." 

MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 

A fellow we know is in love with beach- 
es. bright lovely stretches of warm clean 
sand that he remembers from his youth. 
Each year he searches for the beach of 
his dreams, and this year he thought he 
had found it at Guincho in Portugal, 
20 miles north of Lisbon, hard by Cabo 
da Roca, continental Europe's western- 
most point. Its mile-long sweep of pris- 
tine sand, unmarred by so much as a 
dead jellyfish or a single vinho verde bot- 
tle. is sheltered at either end by dra- 
matic headlands. And there is a mar- 
velous inn and restaurant called Esta- 



lagcm Muchaxo where a room for two. 
all meals included, costs S25 a day. 

Our friend trembled with excitement 
as he registered at the inn. He almost 
sprained an ankle as he rushed down 
barefoot to walk along the beautiful 
beach. A half hour later he returned to 
his room, a broken man. His feet were 
covered with a thick, gluey, yellow- 
brown mass of tar and oil; an hour's 
scrubbing did more to slain his bathtub 
than untar his feet. How could such clean 
sand be so dirty? 
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"Mr. Dick Butkus told me to get a grown up camera'.' 



“Wilt," he says to me. "you're too 
big to loo) around with kiddie 
cameras.” 

"Man.” I say. "I don't know 
anything about photography." 

“That's why." answers Dick, 
"this little 35mm rangefinder 
camera is made for grown-ups 
like you." 

"7-ft, grown-ups?" 

“Yeah." he says, "this camera 
is made by the same people who 
make the famous Miranda 
Scnsorex SLR's. They put all the 
big features of their expensive jobs 
into a 4' 4 " camera that even 
makes color picture taking goof 
proof." 

“As easy as making baskets?" 

I say. 

"Just aim and shoot." he says. 

"Great." I say. "if I had to fuss 
with any gadgets I'd break 
something." 

"These Miranda cameras." he 
says, "have a 3-year guarantee* ’. 
And they cost less than $130*." 

You know. I think to myself, 
Dick’s pretty smart for a football 
player. 


MIRANDA 

SENSORET' 


The small camera lor grown-ups 
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Selected by 
NASA 


haverhills 


tl-ie 

shaver 
tMst went 
ten tl— is 
IVIcacan 


When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beardl) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clenn-shaven on their long journey. 
•The first secret of the Monaco's marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously sslf-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm — 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 
that pressure is unnecessary Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever. 
• The second secret is the power plant. The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super- steel used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 


from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end — long 
enough to do the complete job. 

We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try II 
to really believe it.#Send for your 
Monaco today In full confidence. 
Put it to the test for two weeks. 

You'll be delighted with the comfort, 
snd convenience — and the inde- 


bntteries. electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphornalio of conventional shaving. • 
If you decide the Monaco isn't the best shaver 
ever, send it back to u9 (or prompt refund. 

If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
so well, think what It can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you'll never let it go. 

Please send me: 

□ Monaco Shaver-Standard Model 520 95 

□ Monaco Deluxe-Model-Anatomique $22.95 
Q Special Trimming Head (optional) $4.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. Is encl. 
(Calif, res. add tax.) Guaranteed 1 year. 
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SCORECARD continued 

Inquiry at the desk brought out that 
so much oil is in the water off Guincho 
that it apparently fragments and insin- 
uates itself between the grains of sand, 
where it is not noticeable until one's 
feet go out and collect it. The oil comes 
from tankers on their way to the huge 
docks in Lisbon. “They blow their tanks 
just offshore," the lady at the desk said, 
“and there is nothing we can do about 
it." Our man suggested torpedos. 

LONG SLEEP 

Oldtimers' games are good baseball fun, 
but they do get a bit repetitious. Now 
Bill Giles, promotional genius of the 
Philadelphia Phils, has come up with a 
refreshing variation on the old theme. 
The 1952 All-StarGamc was held in Phil- 
ly, but rain drenched the field and the 
contest was called in the sixth inning 
with the National League ahead 3-2. It 
was the only All-Star Game that did 
not go nine innings or more. Giles has 
decided to rectify that. He has invited 
the 1952 All-Stars to take the field, pick 
up where they left off and— 20 years 
later — play out the four innings that were 
wiped away by rain. As you will recall. 
Hank Sauer, the National League’s Most 
Valuable Player in 1952. had hit a two- 
run homer to put his league ahead. Lit- 
tle Bobby Shantz. all 5' 6' and 139 
pounds of hint, w ho was to w in 24 games 
and become the American League's 
MVP. had struck out the side, includ- 
ing Jackie Robinson and Stan Musial. 
in the bottom of the fifth. Now it is the 
top of the sixth. Bob Rush has a one-and- 
one count on Minnie Minoso. All right, 
places everybody. 

PARADOX 

The Northwest has been experiencing 
an extraordinary sports boom despite 
the economic recession that has ravaged 
the area since the aerospace industry be- 
gan laying off workers in 1968 (down 
from about 105.000 then to an estimat- 
ed 33.000 today). Boat sales are up. 
Campgrounds are crowded. Visitors fill 
national and stale parks. Skiers were 
on local slopes in record numbers. Sales 
of outdoor equipment have been soar- 
ing. True, major league baseball failed 
in Seattle, but locals say that was be- 
cause of mismanagement; Tacoma's 
minor league team is up from 49,000 
last year to 68.000 this year for the same 
number of playing dates. 

Hockey was a bust last winter, but 
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again the team was a lemon. On the other 
hand, the Seattle SuperSonics of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association are a 
smash hit. Attendance has climbed im- 
pressively from 210.000 in 1968-69 to 
440,000 last season, third best in the 
NBA. Even though ticket prices were 
raised toaS7 top, 1 9 games were sellouts. 

Thoroughbred racing is thriving, too. 
In prerecession 1967. the Longacres track 
drew 368.000 people and had a S26.7 mil- 
lion mutucl handle. These figures rose 
steadily through the recession years to 
1971 's 589,000 and S40.7 million, and 
this year the track is doing about 10' , 
better than that. 

Why the boom? A recreational equip- 
ment official says, "More and more kids 
are excited by the outdoors. They sim- 
ply are turning away from materialistic 
things. Getting outdoors is relatively in- 
expensive.” The expense factor is ap- 
parently the key. A racetrack man says, 
"All we can figure is that the recession 
is keeping people at home. They're not 
traveling. So they come out here more 
often. ” 

Did someone say sports is the opiate 
of the people? 

TARGET: TOKYO 

Honolulu is building a 50,000-seat sta- 
dium with a definite eye on attracting 
major league baseball into the Pacific, 
and maybe beyond Minor league ball 
has been a success in Hawaii, and ac- 
cording to Jack Quinn, general manager 
of the Pacific Coast League Islanders, 
"I think \vc will have a major league fran- 
chise here within It) years.” Not a very 
startling suggestion, it is true, but Quinn 
adds. “Once Honolulu is in the majors, 
you'll sec Tokyo following. Teams can 
come here, then jump olT and play in 
Japan.” U.S. big-league baseball in Ja- 
pan! Seems almost as farfetched as put- 
ting a man on the moon. 

SIGN RIGHT HERE 

The indiscriminate hounding of sports 
stars for autographs has been criticized 
on the grounds that such efforts are no 
more than phatic communion, a sort of 
symbolic touching, a momentary sharing 
of the universe. The signed scrap of pa- 
per is shown to one or two people and 
a week or so later disappears. It seems 
a silly practice and a pointless chore for 
the athlete, who probably would rather 
talk with his fans than blindly scribble 
signature after signature. 



Want to 

improve your car? 

Buy new tires and we think you should get a better car for your 
money. A truer feel of the road. Better, surer grip, on straight- 
away. turns, and stops. Perhaps a little less noise. And better 
looks. 

Because every Dunlop tire we make comes out of a hand- 
engraved mold — we don't use duplicate cast molds — you get 
deep, sharply engraved tread rib and traction patterns that 
hold their edges deep into the rubber. That helps give you 
better feel and grip and control. And good looks, too. This is 
just one of the many extra details that sum up Dunlop quality. 
And you'll find it costs you no more. For radials, belts, four 
plies — all Dunlop quality — check your Dunlop dealer in the 
Yellow Pages. Dunlop. Buffalo, N. Y.. Toronto, Ont. 



Dunlop it! 
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*32 worth of 
great books for*l 


Our editors read through hundreds 
of ordinary books to find a handful 
of extraordinary ones. 

But we think that’s what a book 
club is all about. 

Not just to save you money, 
but to save you time. 

Each and every one of the 
selections listed here was chosen 
for its excellence, for its 
relevance, for literary and 
journalistic merit. After all. 
we’re not just selling books. 1 
We’re recommendingthem. 

Start with a trial \ 
membership. 

Get 3 books for II. 


World. W A' 

n 4*4. CrUi 
Silbormnn. I 


n Soldier. Guy Snj.-r. 

& Mau-Mauin* th. 

Wolfe. Pub. ed. *5.! 

hild Baby. Geonre Cain. 

Agonialfi 

I 

ra and Ru 

■rell Hnrr 
in the Clnvvroom. Chnrle* E, 
ib. ed. 910.00 

'heel of Lov*. Joyce Carol 

I. <6.90 

* 1907.70. 


Every title offered by the Book 
Find Club represents a solid saving 
on the publishers' prices. 

( You will also be eligible, starting with 
your first regular selection, to buy 
bonus books at a fraction of the 

regular prices from the Book- 
Find bonus book list.) And with 
a year’s trial membership, you 
can re sign after taking four 
books. Start your 
membership by selecting 
any three from this list 
for $l,plus postage 
1 and handling. If you 
bargain-hunt through 
| the list you can get about 
$.‘12 worth of great books 
for your $1. 


irhard Harris. 


*61. Super Spectator and the Elect 
I.illiputians. William O. Johnson. Jr. 
Pub. ed. <6.95 



813. Everythin* You Always Wanted 
» Know About Sex But Were Afraid to 

Lsk. David Reuben. M.D. Pub. cd. <6.95 


The Book Find Club. 

132 West 43rd Street. New York 10036 

Please send me the 3 books I've checked in the boxes above and bill me only 
SI plus shipping and hundlinsr. I Civilisation counts ns 2 books.) 

Also enruil me a* a trial member of the llook Find Club. I need accept ns few 
na 4 additional selection* in the next 12 months, always at substantial savings off 
the publisher's price, plus shipping and handling. I may cancel at any time thereafter. 

I understand that I will receive the free Hook Find News, which fully 
describes each month's selections and alternate*. If I do not wish to receive a current 
selection, or 1 wish an alternate instead. I may advise you by using the convenient 
reply card provided with each Book Find News. 

If I do want the current selection, I need do nothing and it will be automatically 


Serious gathering of autographs is a 
different matter, collectors say. Such a 
one is Irving Rudd, public relations man 
for New York’s Off-Track-Betting Cor- 
poration, who treasures an old grammar- 
school notebook from the early 1930s 
filled with photos and autographs of ma- 
jor league players of that era. The sig- 
natures, which the youthful Rudd got 
by hanging around Brooklyn’s Ebbcts 
Field until the appropriate hero ap- 
peared, include those of more than 20 
embryonic Hall of Famcrs (the Hall had 
not yet been established), including Ca- 
sey Stengel, then in hisearly 40s and man- 
ager of the Dodgers. Rudd, like a true 
ball fan. has almost equal affection for 
those of unremembered players like Wat- 
ty Clark and Fred Heimach, who be- 
tween them were in the major leagues 
for 25 seasons. 

The point is that Rudd’s collecting ef- 
forts were not for the moment but for 
posterity, so to speak. To young col- 
lectors like him today: good luck. To 
the onc-shot pests: go away. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pete Rozelle, on the proposed federal 
sports commission: "It simply w ould not 
be possible to establish rules which could 
be appl ied fairly and reasonably to sports 
in general. Anyone who tried to deal au- 
thoritatively with the particular and in- 
dividual problems of each sport would 
have to have the knowledge of the Al- 
mighty, the judgment of Solomon and 
the vision of Joan of Arc. 1 don’t find 
these qualities available in anybody, not 
even in Howard Cosell.’’ 

• Muhammad Ali, on the importance of 
his fights: "A fight is good for every- 
body. I'll be working. You press people 
will be working. The peanut and pop- 
corn people will be working, and Jerry 
Quarry will make some money for his 
family." 

• Alexander MacArlhur, chairman of 
the Illinois Racing Board, on banning 
gimmick bets such as quinellas and tri- 
fcctas: "We went back to it. and the 
mice started coming out. I’m not about 
to play cat-and-mouse again.” 

• Doyle Alexander, Baltimore Oriole re- 

liever, after pitching for the first time in 
two weeks: "When I got to the mound. 
Catcher Johnny Oates reminded me that 
the lower mask was his and the upper 
one was the umpire’s. It was so long 
since I'd seen the two together that I 
was glad he reminded me.” *no 
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Control and balance make it a beautiful experience, 



1972 Mustang Mach 1 


FORD MUSTANG 


You don’t sail a boat just to get 
across the water. 

The fun is in the doing. 

The pleasure of motion under 
control. 

Mustang drivers understand that. 
If all they wanted was to get from 
here to there, they'd be driving 
something else. Not a Ford Mustang. 

With independent front suspen- 
sion and an anti-sway bar to give 
you good control, good road 
handling. 

With bucket seats to position you 
comfortably behind the wheel. 

With a cockpit design and floor 
mounted shift that give you a 
beautiful feeling the instant you’re 
inside. 

There are five sporty Mustang 
models: Hardtop, SportsRoof, 
Convertible, Mach 1, Grande. 

And a selection of five engines, 
three transmissions. What it 
takes to make driving a beautiful 
experience is what Ford puts 
into Mustang. 


FORD DIVISION C&5>S^) 



Sports Illustrated 

JULY 3, 1872 


FOUR MURDERERS 

And that is by no means all the champion 
Pittsburgh Pirates employ to frighten opposing teams. 
Everybody hits, and the pitchers are turning killer, too 


IN A ROW 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL UlFER 


T he most frightful nightmares cur- 
rently disturbing the National 
League must be those that arrive in the 
small hours to inflict themselves upon 
pitchers assigned to face the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. Sinewy, determined men wield- 
ing clubs stride endlessly to the plate — 
grinning hideously no doubt in antic- 
ipation of ridiculing the pitcher, de- 
minking his wife and impoverishing his 
children. In recent weeks the defending 
world champions have been mistreating 
everyone in sight. From May 3 through 
last weekend they won 34 games and 


lost only 12 to achieve a percentage of 
.739, extraordinarily high for that length 
of time in a federation that always leans 
to fratricide. 

At one time or another during this 
long hot streak the Pirates scored 13 
runs against the Dodgers in a game tele- 
vised nationally, scored 12 runs in two 
other games and 1 1 in yet another. The 
ream batting average soared as high as 
.291 and even Outfielder A1 Oliver, sup- 
posedly a slow-starting hitter, was among 
the league leaders in both batting av- 
erage and runs batted in. Naturally, one 


of those whose average was higher was 
Catcher Manny Sanguillen and one of 
those usually leading him in RBIs was 
Willie Stargell, who plays the outfield 
and first base. The Pirates have had some 
delightful hitting stretches: Dave Cash 
has the longest (19 games) in the league 
for the year, Oliver the next longest at 
18, Richie Hebner the third at 16 and 
Sanguillen last week was tied for the 
fourth longest with 15. All the while Ro- 
berto Clemente was slashing toward 
3,000 hits, and in the process passed 
Pie Traynor’s club record for RBIs. 

continued 
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MURDERERS ronlinurd 



Sangu/l/en thanks Dave Giusti for a save. 


Clemente was standing outside the bat- 
ting cage at Chicago’s Wrigley Field last 
Friday afternoon when he was ap- 
proached by a member of the ground 
crew. The weather was harsh, the early 
arrivals were just starting to make noise 
and Clemente was rolling his head 
around and around in that familiar ges- 
ture that he contends removes stiffness 
from his neck. “How goes it, Roberto?” 
the groundskeeper asked. 

Clemente’s handsome face broke into 
a wide smile. “O.K.,” he said, “O.K. 
Some days I hit, some days they fool 
me. You can’t ask for more than that.” 

Clemente, his aches and his torrid bat 
are familiar Pittsburgh fare, but Al Ol- 
iver is something new. Or to put it dif- 
ferently, there is a new Oliver — maybe 
even an All-Star one. Oliver, 25, is a left- 
handed hitter who used to kick so many 
balls on defense that he was known as 
Pele. No longer. He catches 'em and 
keeps 'em. And he has been producing 
more total bases than any other Pirate. 
Last year Oliver hit a respectable .282, 
but when you hit only .282 in Pitts- 
burgh you are belittled by other play- 
ers. “When this season is over," Oliver 
said Saturday after blasting a seventh- 
inning home run against the Cubs, “I 
think I will be a .300 hitter. If you don’t 
hit .300 on the Pirates, you don’t play." 

"As a team,” says Bob Miller, a pitch- 
er who has played for five division or pen- 
nant winners, “the Pirates are deeper 
than the Pacific Ocean.” Steve Blass (see 
cover), who is leading all National 


League pitchers with a record of 9-1, re- 
gards Pittsburgh’s hitters as so awesome 
that “it frightens me to watch them take 
batting practice. You wonder what they 
might do to you if you were traded away. 
Just think. Clemente, Stargell, Sanguil- 
len, Oliver. All coming up to hit against 
you, and knowing every pitch you 
throw.” 

This week the season moves into July, 
a vital month for the Pirates, for they face 
a host of hard-hitting teams: Chicago, 
Houston, Atlanta, Cincinnati and New 
York — a prolonged test of Pittsburgh's 
pitching. Last season the Pirates ripped 
through July and left the Cubs, Mets and 
Cardinals grasping at shadows. At pres- 
ent Pittsburgh seems to be on its way to 
at least another divisional championship, 
yet nobody refers to it as "the best 
damn team in baseball" or hints that a 
mini-dynasty might be abuilding at the 
confluence of the Allegheny and the Mo- 
nongahela. “Pirate pitching," the worri- 
ers say, “is still suspect." In happy mo- 
ments they phrase it: “With those hitters, 
your mother could pitch for the Pirates.” 

During Pittsburgh's surge attention 
centered, as usual, on the team’s slug- 
gers, who were amassing an average of 
five runs a game. Less visible was the 
fact that Pirate pitchers had given up 
only 2.8. At one stage they turned in 
four consecutive shutouts. Dock Ellis, 
Dave Giusti, Ramon Hernandez, Bob 
Miller and Bob Johnson all worked in 
one glorious 18-inning, 1-0 win over San 
Diego. During the 46-game drive, the 
pitchers gave up three runs or fewer 32 
times, and your mother sure can’t do 
that. What is more, at times the Pirates 
have used a seven-man starting rota- 
tion — a display of wealth that other 
teams must find depressing. 

The Pirates have not produced a 20- 
game winner since Vernon Law in 1960, 
and they may not produce one this year, 
either. A deep staff means a pitcher has 
fewer chances to win his 20. “I believe 
that this pitching staff is the best we 
have had in the 19 years I have been 
with the club,” says General Manager 
Joe Brown. “It has a depth and ver- 
satility not present in other years. Yes, 
we do have seven men who can start 
[Blass, Ellis, Nelson Briles, Bob Moose, 
Luke Walker, Johnson and Bruce Ki- 
son] and some of them can also be used 
in relief. This gives Manager Bill Vir- 
don even more maneuverability.” 

On Friday afternoon a packed Wrig- 


ley Field was given a painful demon- 
stration of Pittsburgh's mound power. 
The Cubs had also been on a hot streak, 
having won 32 of their last 46 games. 
The pitching match-up was a delight: 
Ferguson Jenkins against Blass, pitching 
star of the 1 97 1 World Series and the win- 
ner of seven consecutive games. 

It was cold and windy when Blass 
got to the ball park and as he looked 
out at the flags on the centerfield score- 
board he saw them fluttering toward 
home plate. "When the wind blows in,” 
he said, “the pitcher has more of a 
chance. I’ve pitched here when the wind 
was blowing out. 1 didn’t pitch very long 
here when the wind was blowing out.” 

Blass relies on a slider, a fastball and 
a change-curve, and his fastball can be 
thrown so that it either rides or sinks. 
“I can get away with my rider when 
the wind is coming in because the ball 
won’t carry out for homers," he said. 
"But you still like to throw the sinking 
fastball for double plays.” 

Blass found himself in trouble in the 
first, second, sixth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth innings but worked his way out 
with three double plays, a called third 


Nelson Briles taps a bunt against the Cubs. 
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strike and a fine catch in foul ground 
by Vic Davalillo. In the ninth Blass 
walked Rick Monday with one out and 
Virdon called in reliever extraordinary 
Dave Giusti. who threw one pitch to 
Ron Santo and got a double play. 

* "Giusti is my roommate,” Blass said 
gratefully after the game. ‘‘I order him 
room service, and I go out and get him 
a beer whenever he wants one. 

“During the Series I called us the no- 
name pitching staff - . In no way was that 
meant to tear down our^jitchers. I had 
just heard so much about Baltimore’s 
four 20-game winners that I got a little 
tired of it. I still believe you have to 
have a 20-game winner on your staff or 
no one pays any attention to it. You 
aren’t going to change anyone’s mind 
with guys who win nine games.” 

But finding Blass or any other Pitts- 
burgh pitcher at the top of the rankings 
is not unheard of. About this time last 
season Dock Ellis was ahead in victo- 
ries and in percentage. Ellis, whose fame 
as a fancier of the mod life now pre- 
cedes him — last week he had a giant 
water bed at his disposal in Chicago’s 
Executive House — arrived at the All-Star 
break in 1971 with a record of 14-3. 
Ellis speculated naively that he would 
not get a chance to open the game against 
Vida Blue “because they wouldn’t start 
two soul brothers against one another.” 
Ellis started, lost and finished the sea- 
son with 19 wins and nine losses. Elbow 
problems slowed him drastically the last 
2 Vi months. He threw only five innings 
in the playoffs and two in the Series. 
Now Ellis has a record of 7-3 and an 
earned run average of 2.40 — though only 
one complete game in 1 1 starts. 

Ah, well, complete games, to use a Su- 
preme Court word, are an anomaly any- 
way. Through last week the Pirates had 
a team total of only 10, which tied them 
with the New York Mets and put them 
slightly ahead of Cincinnati, but left them 
far behind both the Cubs (26) in the Na- 
tional League and Baltimore (25) in the 
American. Blass had four, plus one shut- 
out of the Pirates’ six. Only the shutout 
by Blass and another by Bob Moose 
were complete games. The other four 
were achieved in combination form, as 
if Virdon were ordering in a Chinese res- 
taurant. One was Blass-Miller-Hernan- 
dez, one Ellis-Kison, another Walker- 
Millcr-Hernandez, and another the 
18-inning Ellis-Giusti-Hernandez-Mill- 
er-Johnson job. 


Pittsburgh stood fifth in the league in 
pitching in 1971 and third in 1970 when 
the team won the East Division but lost 
to Cincinnati in the playoffs. This sea- 
son the Pirates are third again, so those 
who disparage the team’s pitching must 
have been mesmerized by the batting sta- 
tistics. Giusti, left off the All-Star team 
for two straight seasons despite brilliant 
work, has already finished 19 games and 
saved 10. Hernandez, a 31 -year-old left- 
hander, has finished 10 games, saved 
four, won three and has an earned run 
average of 0.64. 

A check of low-run games worked by 
National League pitching staffs during 
1970 and 1971 is revealing. The Mets 
had 126 games in which their pitchers 
gave up two runs or less, Cincinnati had 
118, Chicago 114 and Los Angeles 113. 
Pity the poor Pirates. All they had was 
the most: 127. 

“If you look at our staff,” says Blass, 
“you will find that a pitcher seldom gets 
more than 33 starts. At least five times 
he is going to work to no decision. That 
makes winning 20 games difficult.” 

In 1971 Blass started 33 times, had 
10 no-decision games and a record of 
15-8. “In their heyday,” says Brown, 
“the Yankees seldom had a 20-game win- 
ner. But they had quite a few pitchers 
who were seven or eight games over .500, 
and that’s one of the main reasons they 
were so great.” 

If the figure 20 seems keenly on Blass’ 
mind, he can be forgiven, for he tasted 
last October the pleasures of fame, and 
knows that being a 20-game winner will 
keep him in the public eye. "Only in re- 
cent months,” says Blass, “has it begun 
to dawn on me what happened in the 
World Series. Just the idea of getting 
into two games was something special. 
To be lucky enough to win two games 
is unimaginable to me even now. 

“This year I have given up a lot of 
home runs, 11. But you tend to forget 
that when the team is winning. Every 
pitcher keeps a mental list. The hitters 
who hurt you, you don’t forget. Billy Wil- 
liams and Willie McCovey have hurt 
me bad at times. I’m not an overpowering 
pitcher. I have to help myself in every 
way I can. It is nice to know this team 
will get you runs.” 

“One of the things that we are proud- 
est of,” says Brown, “is that the nu- 
cleus of our team came through our own 
organization.” Expansion baseball plus 
the fact that some general managers seem 


to trade to keep the kettle boiling have 
made the Pirate system unusual in this 
regard. On days when Bob Robertson, 
the only Pirate in a slump this spring, is 
at first base, Pittsburgh’s starting line- 
up shows Sanguillen catching, Dave 
Cash at second, Gene Alley at short, 
Richie Hebner at third, Stargell in left, 
Oliver in center and Clemente in right. 
Of that group only Clemente was not 
developed from within, and Roberto has 
been in Pittsburgh for 18 seasons after 
being drafted away from the Dodgers 
for a mere S4.000. 

Finally, the most disheartening thing 
to Pirate opponents may well be the hit- 
ting of some of the players who do not 
get to work regularly. Rennie Stennett 
is at .345, Gene Clines is at .344, Jose 
Pagan at .306 and Bill Mazeroski at .286. 

“And,” says Steve Blass, with what 
might be construed as a hideous grin, 
“Manny Sanguillen bats sixth. Sixth!” 

From which position Sunday that 
blithe spirit belted the first grand-slam 
home run of his career to win yet an- 
other for the Pirates. It’s nightmare time 
for pitchers. And sweet dreams, Pitts- 
burgh fans. ino 


Dock Ellis, wife and daughter on family day. 
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BRITANNIA 

RULES 

BERMUDA’S 

WAVES 

Out of a storm-tossed fleet came 
the coolest crew on the ocean to 
seize a classic race for England 

by HUGH D. WHALL 



"Noryema" close-reaching on starboard tack, her point of sailing for nearly the entire race. 


A n Englishman of the old, sporting 
■ kind, he had the look of lion hide 
stretched over oaken barrel staves. When 
he came into Bermuda last week after a 
crossing from Newport on wrathful seas 
and in winds that snapped the masts 
and tore the sails of other boats, he was 
an object of admiration and curiosity. 
"Mr. Amey,” yelled one man from dock- 
side as the Englishman’s sloop, called 
Noryema , was made secure, "we’d like 
to congratulate you on what looks like 
your victory in the Bermuda race.” 

"Well, thank you very much. Thank 
you very much, indeed,” said the Eng- 
lishman softly. "But, you see, I’m afraid 
I am not Mr. Amey. I’m Ted Hicks.” 

Thus did the mid-Atlantic island be- 
gin to puzzle out the mysteries of the 
1972 running of the world’s foremost 
ocean race, one in which a record entry 
of 178 yachts learned again how ma- 
jestic the North Atlantic can be and how 
vulnerable are the boats that risk its 
furies. 

Teddy Hicks, a small, sunburned man 
with eyes begging for sleep, turned out 


to be chief assistant to the British in- 
dustrialist Ron Amey, whose group of 
some 50 companies deals in sand, gravel 
and dredging. Noryema is Amey’s boat 
and the apple of his eye. He had in- 
tended to sail her himself, but an ur- 
gent business deal took him back to Eng- 
land just before the race was to start, 
on June 16. So it was that Hicks was skip- 
per when Noryema, a Class C boat, be- 
came the first English winner in the 66- 
year history of the biennial rush to the 
Onion Patch. Amey had outfitted No- 
ryema, a 48-footer designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens of New York and built 
in Finland, with tender, spendthrift care. 
And then he had gone home to make 
more money to buy more boats to win 
more races — and had missed out on the 
one he wanted most of all. 

Amey blew a thriller. When the fleet 
departed Newport, sails were already 
taut with a 20-mph breeze. That was on 
a Friday afternoon. Out in the ocean 
the wind freshened, and by Monday eve- 
ning the leaders were listening to the 
screech of 50-mph gusts through the rig- 


ging and contemplating the beauty and 
terror of 10-foot seas. 

It is 635 miles from Newport to Ber- 
muda as the 707 flies. That direct route, 
in seaman’s parlance the rhumb line, is 
rarely taken by a racing sailor. He knows 
that the Gulf Stream, eddying generally 
north at variable speeds, will carry him 
astray, so he sets a course based on wind 
forecasts, experience, intuition and 
prayer. 

For many in this year’s fleet such reck- 
oning became secondary to survival. The 
smaller boats were spitting about the At- 
lantic like drops of ice water in sizzling 
fat. Nor were the big boats much better 
off. The wind blew the masts out of Ber- 
mudian Sir Bayard Dill’s Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, and all the world’s computers 
could not THINK Vincent Learson, 
president of IBM, through the storm. 
He had won the race in 1966 with Thun- 
derbird, but his new boat Nepenthe was 
dismasted in 1970, and now he saw her 
dismasted again. Skylark, out of Ox- 
ford, Md., lost her stick. Crusade, the 
gold-plater owned by Britain’s Sir Max 
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Aitken, suffered mast damage. The 
spanking new La Forza del Destine , win- 
ner of the Block Island race, lost her 
steering and began the tricky business 
of edging toward Bermuda from 15 miles 
out by means of sail and motor. The 
U.S. Naval Academy enjoyed no vic- 
tory at sea. Its 73-foot ketch Jubilee III 
rippled her aluminum hull like a wash- 
board by cotping down too hard on a 
log — or a whale — and its big sloop Rage 
snapped her headstay. 

Sorcery radioed for an ambulance to 
stand by to treat an injured crewman. 
And even with her race over and shore 
but a moment away the 73-foot ketch 
Blackfin was in jeopardy. Her engine re- 
fused to start and only a dead-accurate 
heave of a towline to a rescue tug kept 
her off the beach. 

It was a beach that one of the swiftest 
yachts in the world found desperately 
elusive. Windward Passage blew out two 
sails just moseying up to the starting line, 
but led the whole fleet until reaching a 
point a mere 35 miles from the finish line. 
Unfortunately, her normal working sails 
had by then surrendered to the gale, and 
the wind was still roaring. For the first 
time in her three-year life she ran up a 
storm trysail, and as her principal com- 
petitors sped past she just stood there 
pounding a hole in the ocean. 

Even as the wind howled and spars 
splintered, Race Committeeman Syd 
R ogers spoke of the event’s intrinsic chal- 
lenge. “Everyone talks about the Fast- 
net, and of course it is a great race,” he 
said. “But what most people forget is 
that in the Fastnet you are never more 
than 75 miles from land, whereas in this 
one you cannot usually call on anyone’s 
help because you are hundreds of miles 
offshore and you had jolly well better 
know what you are doing. When you 
go, you go, and no turning back, and 
no turning in. You take what you get." 

True enough. But while we thirst to 
tell tales of perils overcome and disas- 
ters forestalled by Teddy Hicks and his 
winning crew, there is this thing about 
lion-hided Englishmen. They are reti- 
cent. Hicks, a former mountain climber 
who got stranded at Dunkirk and spent 
World War II in German prison camps, 
is of the kind that, stripped of his last fin- 
gernail under torture, might complain, 
"Oh, 1 say, that was rather naughty.” 

Hicks was captain and navigator, abet- 
ted by seven English crewmen and one 
American, all of whom might have com- 


plained of inaction had they been at Tra- 
falgar. “It was bloody awful, basically," 
said Crewman Tony Davis. “We stayed 
so long on one tack.” By that Davis 
meant the trip was boring. In Noryema' s 
sail locker were six of the finest running 
and reaching spinnakers Amey’s money 
could buy, At no time was the sloop far 
enough off the wind to utilize any of its 
fancy cloth. "The race,” said Davis, 
"just went on and on and on.” 

Happily it is the theory aboard No- 
ryema that a dry ship is a spiritless one 
and a wet ship a contented, relaxed one. 
Noryema was wet in more ways than 
one. Sailing her in those seas was like 
driving a truck off a two-story building 
at six mph every couple of minutes. In 
such conditions some dampness finds its 
way aboard. And every evening Noryema 
broke out the grog to keep all hands 
loose and counteract any feeling of 
ennui. 

But even on Noryema the long, vi- 
cious teeth of the wind dictated a pru- 


dent display of sail. Paul Antrobus, who 
did the selecting, had her canvas reduced 
to no more than a deeply reefed main 
and a single headsail as the winner stag- 
gered across the finish line at 8:28 Tues- 
day morning — a line unmarked by the 
formal committee boat at that moment 
because its anchor had refused to hold. 
Hicks & Co. were three days, 18 hours, 
43 minutes out of Newport and indeed 
first overall on corrected time. The last 
boat to finish did not appear until two 
days later. 

Hicks' identity having been ascer- 
tained at last, he was asked a few ques- 
tions. His age, for one. 

"That’s a very naughty question,” he 
said. “I’m 64.” 

What would he be up to next? 

“The transatlantic race to Spain in a 
week’s time.” 

Wasn’t that quite a lot of sailing for 
one year? 

“Yes. By the time I get home I shall 
be a very tired old man.” end 


Skipper Teddy Hicks (at the wheel) and his mates wear victory smites at dockside. 





THEY LEFT US SINGING THE BLUES 

In what may have been their last appearance as a team, those wily Italians, the Kings of the Cards, easily topped the 


Aces and the rest of the pack to win 

I t was, it seemed, the Tower of Babel 
risen anew, although the architecture 
was undeniably Miami Beach Baroque. 
There they were, occupying the Amer- 
icana Hotel, long the playground of New 
York garment district hedonists and 
AFL-CIO sun-worshippers, this polyglot 
mass of people drifting about among 
the azure plastic barstools, chattering 
in Polish and Arabic, French and Dutch, 
Swedish and German, Italian and Chi- 
nese. Even when they spoke English, 
their talk was often indecipherable, for 
they cried out excitedly over such things 
as “unfinessable queens” and "stiff aces” 


he bridge Olympiad and their 13th wc 

and "pseudo squeezes" and "Precision 
clubs.” 

But though the tongues in its lobby 
seemed twisted and the syntax at the 
swimming pool arcane, the Americana 
of Bal Harbour still finished up last week 
as something of a monument, not a high- 
rise tribute to jabberwocky but a kind 
of historical landmark in the world of 
bridge (a rather twisted and arcane place 
in its own right). The occasion was the 
fourth World Team Olympiad, a bizarre 
and exhausting affair which brought 
bridge players from 39 countries to Flor- 
ida to compete. A bridge Olympiad — 


Id title by WILLIAM JOHNSON 

an arbitrary title since card games have 
not made the true Olympian summit as 
yet — is in itself not all that noteworthy. 
But the event at the Americana wound 
up featuring a final contest some called 
The Bridge Match of the Century: the 
celebrated Squodra Azzura, the marvel- 
ous Blue Team of Italy, against the world 
champion U.S. team, the Aces, a group 
more or less owned and operated by 
Ira G. Corn, a 300-pound Texas mil- 
lionaire. In a positively mystical display 
of brilliant bridge, the Blues won, prov- 
ing to the satisfaction of just about ev- 
erybody that whether or not the Blues- 
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Aces clash was a Match of the Century, 
the Italian six was indeed the greatest 
team the game has ever seen. Once the 
Olympiad was over, the Blues let it be 
known that here, in the Americana, they 
had played their swan song and would 
never again appear as a unit. Maybe. 

This is the second time the Blues have 
disbanded. Beginning in 1957 they won 
10 consecutive world championships and 
two Oly mpiads. In 1969 they retired and 
Corn’s Aces won the world champion- 
ship in their absence. But the Blues had 
promised after the ‘6X Olympiad in 
Deauville. France that they would re- 
turn to defend in '72. and thus the stage 
was set for the great confrontation, it 
having been a foregone conclusion from 
the first card played when the Olympiad 
began on June 9 that these two teams 
would reach the finals. 

A bridge Oly mpiad is not quite like any 
other sports championship extant. For 
one thing, there are no basic qualifying 
requirements to guarantee the skill of the 
entrants. Thus there is a truly stupefying 
contrast between the good teams and the 
poor. For certain countries, one major 
factor in selecting a team is to find bridge 
players w ho can afford to travel, take two 
or three weeks off from work and pay 
their hotel bills. As Corn rumbled last 
week. "A good four out of six of these 
teams don't play bridge on the same plan- 
et with the better ones. It's nothing but a 
big pigeon shoot for the first two weeks." 

It is indeed. The first 13 days of this 
Oly mpiad were spent in a mind-boggling 
marathon round-robin competition to 
select the four teams to enter the semi- 
finals. Each of the 39 teams had to play 
20 hands against every other team. There 
were three sessions a day and rarely did 
any day's play end before I a.m. As the 
days and nights dragged on. the pigeons 
fluttered and grew more wan. Bridge 
players, as a rule, look as if they had 
just spent the last live years in a flu- 
orcscent-lightcd air-raid shelter, but in 
Miami they began to look like lifetime 
citizens of Death Row . 

Despite the tension and fatigue, dis- 
putes and protests were rare. Occasion- 
ally, there were complaints that players 
were doing an unconscionable lot of talk- 
ing in incomprehensible languages at the 
bridge table, but no one was penalized. 
Considering some of the pairings, they 
hardly could have been. Although each 
team is assembled by a national feder- 
ation, there is no hard rule about the ac- 


tual nationality of the players. Thus, a 
Swede played for Germany, a Hungarian 
for Australia, an Egyptian for England 
and the Nationalist Chinese team from 
Taiwan boasted a professor from Pur- 
due and an engineer from Bell Labo- 
ratories in New Jersey. The Philippines 
team had two Chinese, two Spaniards 
and a Portuguese with a Canadian pass- 
port. but Switzerland had the highest 
polyphylctic rating of all with a Boliv- 
ian. two Italians, a Greek and a chap 
from Chicago. 

The strategy in play ing the round rob- 
in was for the good teams to perform 
an all-out blitz against the poor ones 
whenever possible, the four finalists be- 
ing selected on the basis of total points 
accumulated. Nevertheless, a few of the 
truly puny teams rose up and smote the 
giants. Bermuda defeated the Aces and 
Peru belted the Blues. 

But when the eliminations were at last 
over, the Blues were on lop and the 
Aces were second. No one had ever 
doubted that they would finish there, if 
for no other reason than that each had 
three partnerships of world-class caliber 
while most teams struggled through with 
only one or possibly two sterling pairs. 
The other two semifinalists were France 
and Canada. The Blues quickly crushed 
the French, winning 178 IMPs to 88, 
and the Aces were even more merciless 
in eliminating Canada 203 to 85. 

Then came the Match of the Cen- 
tury. a head-to-head clash over 88 
boards. The Blues— Walter Avarclli, 
Ciiorgio Belladonna. Pietro Forquet, Be- 
nito Garozzo, Mimmo d'Alclio and Ca- 
millo Pabis Tied arc a relatively el- 
derly team. Their average age is 52. The 
Aces— Jim Jacoby. Bobby Wolff. Paul 
Soloway. Bob Hamman, Bobby Gold- 
man, Mike Law rence— average 35. For 
years, opponents have tried all manner 
of tactics and tricks to defeat the Blues. 
During one world championship, the 
U.S. captain assigned a sexy American 
woman full time to keep a key Italian 
player from getting any sleep. Years ago. 
Belladonna was known to loathe cigar 
smoke, so team captains usually had their 
heaviest cigar smokers play against him. 
Belladonna outfoxed them by forcing 
himself to smoke cigars and now he is 
one of the heaviest smokers in bridge. 

The Aces had no such foolery in mind. 
••We will try to do things that arc not 
in our ordinary pattern of play," said 
Ira Corn. “Other than that, we will just 


hope we're confident." Unfortunately, 
confident was exactly what the Amer- 
icans were not. They had lost to the 
Blues in an exhibition in Las Vegas last 
winter, they had lost to them badly dur- 
ing the round robin and they simply- 
seemed overwhelmed from the start. 

Doom was written on their game as 
early as the sixth board. Wolff and Ja- 
coby were playing a four-spade contract 
against Forquet and Garozzo, and the 
normally conservative Forquet had dou- 
bled. A rich total of 12 IMPs lay ahead 
for the Aces if they made the contract, 
but they would lose 8 IMPs if they did 
not. It was a most important moment, 
for the Blues had leaped into a quick 
18 0 lead. In order to make the hand. 
Jacoby had to take an early, daring 
finesse through Garozzo toward For- 
quet. Had it been anyone but Forquet, 
Jacoby probably would have tried it. 
Against the stony-faced Neapolitan he 
backed off, choosing not to take the gam- 
ble. The Aces went down, the Blues 
soared. The Aces rallied mightily later 
on but never could gain any momentum 
against the magnificent Squadru Azznru. 
The final score was 203-138. 

Whether the Blues are really retired 
for all time— or only until next year, 
when the Aces defend their Bermuda 
Bowl world championship — remains to 
he seen. If. as Benito Garozzo said, they 
will play "never again." then the fourth 
Olympiad in the plastic land of Miami 
was indeed an event to remember, end 



Belladonna and Garozzo foiled the Aces. 
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I LOOK 
AT MYSELF 
AND ASK, 
DO I 
DESERVE 
TO BE 
THERE?’ 


by JACK NICKLAUS 


PHOIOI.RAI-M 8V waiter iooss JR 
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Immediately after winning the L'.S. Open at Pebble Beach two weeks ago 
Jack Nick Ians flew back to his home in Florida to watch his son Steve 
play in a Little League championship game , then took a brief vacation at 
drear Harbour Cay in the Bahamas. There, in the company of Staff Writ- 
er Mark ' Mnlvoy , he reflected on his victory, the tournament' s critical 
holes, an alarming daydream, what it means to him to have equaled Bobby 
Jones' record for winning major championships and his strategy and hopes 
for the British Open at M airfield step three toward the Grand Slam. 
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let's go back to the 10th hole of my 
I— linal round Sunday afternoon. As 
millions of television viewers may re- 
member. it looked for a few moments 
as if I was about to throw the whole 
U.S. Open into the Pacific Ocean. When 
I stepped onto the lee I assumed I was 
still leading, probably by a stroke or 
two. but I couldn't know for sure be- 
cause there were not many scoreboards 
at Pebble Beach. All I knew for certain 
was that I had turned the front side in 
even-par 36. which I figured was as good 
a score as any player had posted, con- 
sidering the strong winds, the cementlike 
greens and the mental pressures. Also. 
Lee Trevino, my playing partner and 
the man I thought would make the best 
move at me. had turned in a three-over- 
par 39. Everything else was a blank. I 
certainly never even dreamed that I held 
a four-shot lead which, as it turned out, 
I did. 

On the 1 Olh hole, one of the toughest 
par 4s in golf, so tough that only one of 
the top 10 finishers in the Open made 
even a par there on Sunday, I wanted 
to land my tec shot on the right side of 
the fairway because the pin was set on 
the left side of the green and the long 
right-to-left route to the green offered 
the only ha/ard-free approach. I had 
not missed a drive to the right all week 
long, and I had no reason to think I 
was going to miss this one. But a gust 
of wind hit me on my backswing and 
forced me slightly off-balance. The re- 
sult was a had slice that landed on a 
neck of the beach along Carmel Bay. 
Oh. well, the Pacific Ocean is not out-of- 
bounds at Pebble Beach. As I walked 
out onto the cliff overlooking the beach 
100 feet below. I thought I would be 
able to play the ball. Then I saw it. It 

CeryrigM C Joe Nieloul 1972. A i rigMl rctervnd 


looked like a fried egg sunny-side up. It 
was badly plugged, embedded in the wet 
sand. Sure. I could have played it. but 1 
did not think I could get it back onto 
level land in one shot. So I did the only 
sensible thing: took a one-stroke pen- 
alty and dropped another ball over my 
shoulder. 

I then walked ahead about 75 yards 
to where my drives usually landed and 
calculated the total distance to the pin. 
It was 221 yards— exactly. A two-iron 
shot. I thought. "Hit it onto the green. 
Jack." I said to myself, "take your two 
putts for a bogey and then run to the 
next tee." I hit the ball solidly into a 
crossing wind, and for a fleeting second 
I thought it was going to end up in the 
middle of the green. But I didn't have 
enough club — I needed a one-iron- and 
the ball disappeared over the cliff, short 
and to the right of the green. Was I 
mad? Not really. I figured I was not the 
only player making mistakes. And you 
don't get mad at Pebble Beach because 
it will only hurt you worse. Luckily, my 
ball was sitting up nicely in the deep 
rough. I hit a fair shot with my sand 
wedge and the ball rolled up about 10 
feet short of the cup. Then I thought I 
made a perfect putt. Putts break toward 
the ocean, right? Well, usually . But this 
one. to my amazement, broke left at 
the hole away from the ocean and I 
had my first double bogey of the Open. 

So forget it. fast. I made a routine 
par at the 1 1 th. and now I became real- 
ly curious for the first time. Was I still 
leading or had some other player taken 
over? No matter. I still had to contend 
with Pebble Beach. I went for my three- 
iron at the par-3 12th, hit what 1 thought 
was a perfect shot: a boring hook into 
a crosswind. The ball carried fonilnurd 
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the big bunker in front, landed 10 feet 
short of the pin and. as ! watched de- 
jectedly from the tee. bounced crazily 
on the hard green and skipped over ev- 
erything. finally rolling down a sharp 
embankment and stopping in the worst 
lie imaginable, buried in thick grass. 

As I walked onto the green. I sneaked 
my first look all day at a leader board. 
When I do look at a board, all I want 
to know are the scores. The names nev- 
er interest me. Now I saw that I still 
led the Open. And by two shots! But 
here I was staring at a bogey at least. 
No way I was going to charge the shot 
and watch it gallop into the bunker on 
the far side. As it was, I missed hitting 
a perfect shot by a matter of inches, the 
ball stopping in the short rough at the 
top of the embankment behind the green. 
Then I pitched the ball from the em- 
bankment. and it rolled about eight feet 
below the cup. I now felt I had to make 
this putt — or else. 

“Look.” I said to myself, "you’ve just 
made one double bogey and you’re not 
going to make another one.” I was not 
nervous. I worked as hard as I could 
on the putt. It was easy to read: play 
the ball about half an inch outside the 
right edge of the cup. A right-to-left 
putt. Easier than a left-to-right putt any 
day . What it all came down to was a mat- 


ter of making myself feel comfortable 
over the ball, something 1 had not been 
able to do all week. ( I discovered the rea- 
son for my putting discomfort when I 
returned home to Palm Beach, Fla. the 
day after the Open. When I play in a tele- 
vised tournament I have a friend. Sock- 
eye Davis, videotape it for me. and later 
1 study the tape in an attempt to find 
flaws in my game. Well, Monday af- 
ternoon l w atched the complete 5 Vi hours 
of the Open that ABC televised live, 
and right away I noticed that my right 
shoulder was much too low as I putted. 
This meant I was cramped over the ball, 
that I had to lift my right shoulder in 
order to take the putter away from the 
ball. Bad. My shoulders should never 
move during my putting stroke.) 

However, I did get comfortable over 
the putt on the 1 2th green, and I tapped 
the ball ever so gently. There was never 
a doubt. And here's the kind of man Tre- 
vino is. When my ball was halfway to 
the hole, he shouted, "Get in there!” It 
did. I had saved my bogey and kept the 
lead. Looking back, that was the putt 
that won the Open. 

I parred the 1 3th and the 14th, then 
birdied the 15th with a 1 2-foot putt. It 
was a right-to-lcft break again, thank 
you. Although 1 had not seen a leader 
board since the 12th green. I figured 1 


must be leading. After hitting my sec- 
ond shot to the 16th green, I knew it be- 
cause a man yelled out from the gal- 
lery, "Don’t worry about it. Jack, you're 
ahead by three.” Then, for the first time 
all week, I felt I did not have to play 
the course to win. Pars were no longer 
vital. I figured I could win with a cou- 
ple of bogeys and one par. And 1 got 
the par at 16. But as I walked to the 
17th tee a funny feeling hit me. 

That morning l had awakened at sev- 
en o'clock. I usually sleep very well the 
night before the last round of a tour- 
nament. but not this time. From seven 
to nine I must have played the 17th and 
the 1 8th holes 1,000 times in my mind. 
As I imagined it, I arrived at the 17th 
with a four-stroke lead. But there was 
no way I could make par on the 1 7th be- 
cause I knew the USGA would place 
the pin on the left side of the hump on 
the green, and I couldn't reach there 
with an iron. So I decided to take my 
bogey at 17. The I8ih hole, as l tossed 
and turned in bed. was even worse: I 
was still leading by two shots, but I had 
no way to get the ball into the fairway 
off the lee. I played a driver off the tee, 
then a three-wood, finally a one-iron— 
over and over and over again. I hit the 
ball into the ocean or out-of-bounds ev- 
ery time. At last 1 jumped out of bed 
and told my wife Barbara, "Fvc played 
the I7lh and 18th holes for two hours 
and I can’t play them. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do if I ever get there 
today with a three- or four-shot lead, 
but I don’t want to play there again 
right now.” 

Oddly enough, I did have a three- 
stroke lead that afternoon when I 
reached the 17th. Instead of deciding 
on a safe shot out to the right, though. 
1 hit one of my best one-irons dead into 
the wind. I could not sec the ball after 
it cleared the bunker in front, but it 
struck the pin and stopped only inches 
away. It was a tap-in for a birdie and it 
gave me a four-stroke lead going to the 
final hole. Despite my early-morning 
fears about the 18th. I hit the fairway eas- 
ily. played up short and then pitched 
onto the green. 

Before 1 putted 1 checked with the of- 
ficials to find out what was the lowest 
score. Sometimes leader boards are in- 
accurate. to say nothing of reports from 
the gallery, and maybe my four-shot lead 
was only one or two. Bruce Crampton, 
whose five-over-par 293 made him the 
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The sniff* that 
launched a million sips. 

Scratch the tape then sniff the tape for the world’s driest martini 


Back in 1870, Fleischmann developed the world’s 
first dry gin. And today we still make the driest. 

To tempt you to try it, we’ve even taped the scent 
of a Fleischmann’s martini 
right on this page. Merely 


scratch the piece of tape below and then sniff it. 

We hope that once you have taken a whiff of our 
martini, you won’t be satisfied until you have a taste. 

Then you’ll be extremely 
satisfied. 

scratch n' sniff 



Fleisehnianns.Worlds driest sin. 




Add the reflexes of 
electronic fuel injection 
to the agility of 

front-wheel drive and 
you’ve got 

one hell of a machine. 


Introducing the Renault 17 
Sports Coupe. 


‘Suggested price PO E Slightly higher on the Wes! Coast Freight, taxes, options and preparation additional. Renault. Inc., 300 Sylvan Ave . Englewood Clifts, NJ, 07632. 


Either refinement alone would make for a 
markedly better sports coupe. Together they 
knock the competition on its. ..ears. 

The Bosch fuel injection system takes con- 
tinuous readings on variables like engine 
temperature, intake manifold pressure and 
r.p.m.'s, and feeds the data into an electronic 
“brain" composed of 220 components, includ- 
ing transistors and diodes. 

The net result is a fantastically responsive 
gas pedal. Immediate. Unbalky. As advanced 
as the car it propels. 

If fuel injection is a better way to make an 
engine go, front-wheel drive is a better way 
to make a car go. Front- wheel drive allows 
our Sports Coupe to gobble up curves, ignore 
crosswinds, and sneer at ice and snow. 

To round out the sheer joy of handling this 
machine, it also comes packed with these 
standard features: 4-on-the-floor synchromesh 
gear box, rack-and-pinion steering, steel- 
belted radial tires, OHV hemi-head engine 
that does 0-60 in 11.9 seconds, power- assisted 


disc brakes all around, tachometer, electric 
windows, rear window defogger, molded buck- 
et seats, carpeting, and tinted glass. We could 



The new Renault 15 Coupe. 

At $3,325* the Coupe is a most tempting 
alternative. While it doesn’t have all the sophis- 
tications of the Sports Coupe, it does have the 
same front-wheel drive, steering and gear box. 
Which means it’ll drive circles around every 
sport coupe around. Except one. 



World's largest producer of front-wheel drive cars. 



King 19 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine; Super King; 19 mg. “tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Apr. 721. 



Tough turns. Fast track. But lap times good 
and you're ready to unwind...with the full-bodied 
flavor only one cigarette delivers... 

This. ..is the 
L & M moment. 


RICH, RICHL 6 M 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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clubhouse leader, held up five fingers 
and showed them to me. Now I could six- 
putt and still tie. Instead, I three-putted 
to win by three. 

The Open, of course, had been the 
only thing on my mind since 1 won the 
Masters in April. As always, I arrived 
at the Open site for intensive practice 
sessions more than a week before the 
start of the tournament. And, as always, 
many people thought I should have been 
in Philadelphia playing in the regular 
tour event instead of practicing at Peb- 
ble Beach. 

Personally, I am tired of this criti- 
cism. I have always thought there are 
some special tournaments in the game 
of golf — the major championships arc 
four of them — and I have always felt 
that when you have something a little 
extra special, a tournament for which 
the USGA. say, has spent at least a 
year really preparing and toughening the 
course, then you cannot take just a day 
or two to study it. 

I appreciate that there is another side 
to this: that I am hurting the tourna- 
ments I skip in order to practice for Au- 
gusta or the U.S. Open or the British 
Open or the PGA. But I can't believe 
my absence can ruin a tournament. We 
have plenty of good players on the tour 
today. Someone asked me at Pebble, 
"What if everyone skipped the tourna- 
ment the week before the Open?” Well, 
everyone doesn’t. If they did, we 
wouldn’t schedule a tournament. It’s that 
simple. Every player on the tour has 
the same opportunity I have to prepare 
for a major championship. If he choos- 
es not to exercise that option, well, that 
is his business. Ben Hogan, Bobby Jones, 
all the great players, would arrive a week 
or two early at the site of a major cham- 
pionship and really prepare in their at- 
tempt to win. Take Jones. The year he 
won his Grand Slam, Jones played in 
only six tournaments. 

To Jones golf was a sport of integrity — 
not dollars. Unfortunately for golf. I’m 
afraid too many pros on the tour play 
the game for commercial value only. 
Maybe it is easy for me to say, now 
that I have made a nice living from golf, 
but if I ever lose sight of the fact that 
golf is a sport, then I will lose sight of 
the meaning of the game. If I were paid 
a salary to play golf. I’d give the game 
up. Believe me, I had many thoughts 
about trying to follow in Jones’ foot- 
steps and stay an amateur, and I talked 


to him about this several times. But as 
he agreed: economically, in my time, 
you cannot do that. Unless, of course, 
you have a lot of money to begin with. 
I also feel an amateur can’t reach his po- 
tential today because his competition is 
so limited. Some of my most enjoyable 
times with golf, as a game, come in these 
preparations. Like at Pebble Beach. Be- 
ginning on Wednesday, eight days be- 
fore the start of the Open, I practiced 
in the morning, played 18 holes in the 
afternoon with various friends and rel- 
atives, including my 10- year-old son 
Jackie, and then went off with my cad- 
die and spent three or four hours at se- 
lected holes on the course. 

During practice sessions the week be- 
fore a tournament you arc permitted to 
hit extra balls off the tee and to the 
green. Once the official practice rounds 
begin, however, you can play only one 
ball. I usually worked at five or six dif- 
ferent holes late every day. I would hit 
two or three tee shots from various po- 
sitions on the tee, then three or four 
iron shots from assorted locations in the 
fairway and rough. I hit sand shots from 
all the traps and, I think, sort of mas- 
tered them: only once during the Open 
did I fail to get the ball up and down 
from a bunker in two shots. I played ap- 
proaches from the rough and the fring- 
es around the green. I learned, for ex- 
ample, that the last place I wanted to 
be on the first hole was left of the green 
with my second shot. I missed the green 
long, short and to the right the first 
three days — but never to the left. Go 
left, 1 knew, and you might make dou- 
ble bogey. And I putted for hours on 
all the greens, trying to understand their 
subtleties. 

By the time most of the other players 
checked in Monday morning I had fin- 
ished my practice work. 1 played a lei- 
surely 18 holes on Monday, hit balls 
for about 30 minutes on Tuesday and 
then played 18 holes again Wednesday. 
Arnold Palmer followed much the same 
practice routine that 1 did, and he fin- 
ished third in the Open. That long week 
of practice certainly did not hurt either 
of us. 

Now it is on to Muirfield for the Brit- 
ish Open. I may not win there, but I’m 
going to give myself every possible 
chance by preparing properly. Right now 
I am relaxing with my family at Great 
Harbour Cay. I brought my small Brit- 
ish golf balls and my British clubs with 


me. I will not play a lot, but I will hit 
balls and play three or four rounds with 
my oldest boys. By the time I leave Great 
Harbour for my home in Palm Beach, 
w here I will start the serious work of get- 
ting ready to win at Muirfield, I will be 
reasonably familiar with both the small 
ball and my English clubs. 

The British ball is about I /16th of an 
inch smaller than the American ball. 
Both balls weigh the same, however. The 
British ball does a little bit less of ev- 
erything. It slices less than the Amer- 
ican ball. It doesn't fly as high. It doesn’t 
hook as much. And it doesn’t spin as 
much. But it docs go farther, primarily 
because the American ball has a veloc- 
ity acceleration limit of 250 feet per sec- 
ond. The British ball has no velocity 
restrictions. The ball I play in Australia 
is so fast it will easily outdistance any 
big ball in the world by 30 yards. So it 
pays to get used to the British ball. My 
English clubs arc the exact same weight 
and have the same balance and loft an- 
gles as my American clubs. They are 
shaped a bit differently at the head. Noth- 
ing to worry about there. 

I will leave for Muirfield on July 4 
and probably play my first practice round 
on the fifth. Muirfield has been good to 
me. 1 won both my Walker Cup match- 
es as an amateur there in 1959, and I 
won the British Open there in 1966. I 
think it is the best course in Britain, al- 
though the small ball probably makes 
it too short. For me it will be a one- 
iron course: in 1966 I used my driver 
only 17 times in four rounds. The fair- 
ways are pinched tightly out around 240 
yards, and it makes no sense to try and 
fly your drive into such small landing 
areas. Like Pebble Beach, Muirfield de- 
mands patience. You must not get mad 
at it. 

How I'd love to win at Muirfield this 
year. Bobby Jones was my idol, and now 
I have tied his record of winning 13 ma- 
jor championships. The British Open 
would be No. 14. I am proud to be in 
Jones’ company. You always hear ath- 
letes talking about what might happen 
in the future, and all of a sudden it hap- 
pens. Like I talked about these 13 major 
championships for so many years. Now 
I have them, and I'm so dumfounded I 
don’t know what to say. I look at myself 
and ask, "Am 1 that good? Do I deserve 
to be there?” 1 knew Bobby Jones well, 
and I like to think he would have been 
very happy about it. snd 
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BABES WHO ARE GOING GUNNING 


After a numbing fortnight of play, the U.S. Olympic basketball team was selected last week. It is young, 
balanced and brash, just the sort of dub to put down the strong threat from abroad by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


A merica held the first of its quadren- 
i nial political conventions high in 
the Colorado Rockies last week and for 
soaring exuberance, bitter disappoint- 
ment, grandiose groaning, foppish lob- 
bying and closed-door pressuring, the 
Democrats and Republicans will be hard 
pressed to match the exhausting Olympic 
Trials that dragged on for two weeks at 
the Air Force Academy. Yet maybe it 
was worth it. What Coach Henry Iba 
and the selection committee finally came 
up with to represent the United States 
at Munich turned out to be the ulti- 
mate in new-look tickets — a fresh, un- 
fledged and callow group of children; 
the youngest team to go forth into bat- 
tle since Lord of the Flies. 

“I got nic a bunch of babies here,” 
Iba said one evening after observing an 
endless stream of faces, names, numbers 
and colored uniforms running around 
below him. “But there's a lot of talent, 
too. We’ll just have to get some leaders 
and some brutes who won’t get pushed 
around.” 

The youthful flavor of this year’s team 
is by design, not happenstance. The Unit- 
ed States has never lost an Olympic bas- 
ketball game, much less a gold medal in 
the sport, but four years ago at Mexico 
City several international teams ap- 
peared to have caught up w'ith the Amer- 
icans (notably Russia, Yugoslavia and 
Brazil ) and U.S. officials quickly realized 
that the Red, White and Blue could no 
longer field one of its usual pickup teams 
and expect the rest of the world to lie 
down and play green. One result was 
Olympic development camps where high 
school seniors and college freshmen, 
among others, could begin early to com- 
pete under international rules, which put 
a premium on nonstop action, physical 
strength and rough banging. Another 
was a new sense of determination. By the 
time Iba and Coaches Don Haskins and 
John Bach gathered in Colorado Springs, 
they knew what they were after. 

In contrast to the relaxed 1968 Olym- 


pic Trials at Albuquerque, the atmo- 
sphere last week was stern and clois- 
tered. Everyone was confined to the 
Academy grounds ("This awful prison 
base,” Ohio State's Allan Hornyak called 
it). They lived in cadet quarters, had 
seven a.m. wake-up, 1 1 :30 p.nt. lights- 
out and the use of hardly any telephones 
or television. 

“I’m hating this whole thing,” said 
Ed Ralleff of Long Beach, who was to 
make the team. “Everything is a mile 
away. All we do is walk up and down 
steps. Where is the air?” 

“I haven't seen a shaved leg in 12 
days," said Doug Collins or Illinois 
State, who made it also. And another 
brand-new Olympian of of countrified 
tastes and manner spoke for the mul- 
titude. “When this is over, me and 
my partners are taking a van to the 
hills, opening up some Coors and turn- 
ing on the stereo. And I ain't never, 
ever cornin' back to this here Air 
Force Academy military fightin’ place.” 

The format of the trials also had been 
vastly overhauled since the confusing 
"alphabet war" of four years ago when 
the NCAA, AAU, NAIA, Armed Forc- 
es, NJCAA and everyone but NASA 
fielded some kind of squad. In Colo- 
rado there were eight teams composed 
in Mixmastcr fashion of college kids, 
AAU veterans and military personnel, 
all of whom played each other — for a 
total of 28 games in seven days. While 
this system rendered spectators deaf, 
dumb and stumbling blind, it also evened 
up the competition, merged identities 
and made for fewer arguments, political 
power plays and hurt feelings in the se- 
lection meetings. When the trials were 
over the U.S. seemed to have a bal- 
anced. young and exciting squad. Here 
it is. 

Centers: Swen Nater, UCLA; Dwight 
Jones, Houston; Tom Burleson, North 
Carolina State. 

The best amateur center in the world, 
the feared and acclaimed Bill Walton, 


stayed away because of bad knees, but 
the selection committee picked Walton’s 
teammate and proxy, Nater. 

This is no fluke. The 6' 1 1 ”, 253-pound 
native of Holland has been playing the 
game for only three years but he bound- 
ed out from the shadows of the UCLA 
bench last week with a fury, and he is 
ready to shine. He started shooting the 
moment he hit camp and did not stop un- 
til he had led all scorers. "Hcknowsonce 
he gets back to Bruin land there w ill be no 
more free shots,” said one pro scout. 

Jones, who performed below expec- 
tations in the Pan-Am Games last sum- 
mer and then had a disappointing soph- 
omore winter at Houston, is bent on 
redemption and, at limes last week, he 
played up to his considerable potential. 
In one game, however. Big D got in a 
scuffle, was taken out and sulked on 
the bench for 16 minutes (the committee 
counted). “You can’t lose your temper 
more than once," said Iba. "All Jones 
has to do is concentrate to really help 
us.” All Burleson has to do is stand 
around. He is 7' 4", and happily does a 
lot more than stand. 

Forwards: Bobby Jones, North Car- 
olina; Mike Bantom, St. Joseph’s; John 
Brown, Missouri; Jim Brewer, Min- 
nesota. 

The second Jones boy to make the 
team is undoubtedly the biggest surprise 
of all the selections. To get to the final 
12 he had to beat out a slew of ex- 
cellent cornermen, including the top re- 
bounder in camp. Marvin Barnes, and 
everybody’s front-runner, Tom McMil- 
len. The latter’s absence from the team 
is a shock and it is still unclear why he 
was honored only as an alternate, but 
Jones is an exquisite player in his own 
right. Sure-handed and quick-witted, he 
moves without the ball better than any 
young forward today. 

Bantom and Brown, the “driving for- 
wards” Iba likes to talk about as well 
as win Olympics with, both possess fine 
all-round games as well as the classic fa- 
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cial features of movie stars. They will 
look terrific in those Olympic suits. 

From the beginning Minnesota's 
Brewer took a spot for himself as the 
most impressive of the big men. "This 
guy would just as soon hair-lip you as let 
you score," said Haskins. A defensive 
specialist. Brewer blossomed into a scor- 
ing threat last week, but his value will 
be as an intimidating center. 

One of the most popular men in camp, 
Brewer was tested early when he was 
placed on the same team with Ohio 
State’s Luke Witte, who was beaten up by 
Brewer's Minnesota teammates last sea- 
son. “I have to live with that night for the 
rest of my life," said Brewer. “But men 
must get along. Luke and I respect each 
other; nothing has come up." For his 
part. Witte seemed completely recovered 
from the ambush; he played well and 
earned an alternate's berth. 

Guards: Ed Ratleff, Long Beach: Kev- 
in Joyce, South Carolina: Ken Davis, 
Marathon Oil: Tom Henderson, Hawaii: 
Doug Collins, Illinois State. 

If there is a weak spot on the team, it 
may be at guard, even though in Rat- 
lefT, Joyce and Collins the U.S. has three 
men who can tear open any game. The 
backcourt lacks what Bach calls the 
"athletic viciousness" that was supplied 
by poker-faced Jo Jo White and tat- 
tooed Mike Barrett on the 1968 team. 

The 6' 6' Railed", who can also swing 
to forward in Munich, did not have a 
good camp but it is common knowledge 
he docs not like to practice and is only 
at his best in tough contests. RallcfT's 
game is almost too smooth, and his ca- 
sual manner and phlegmatic look some- 
times make it appear he is not trying. 
But, as Iba said, "that man will get us 
the basket when we need it." 

Joyce, a good shooter and intense 
scrapper who leaves his heart on the 
floor even in the briefest of scrimmages, 
may develop into the strong defensive 
guard the U.S. coaches arc looking for, 
although his leadership credentials arc 
suspect. For that role the team looks to 
Davis and Henderson. The former, a vet- 
eran of international competition, is a 
smart little operator whose experience 
and playmaking contributions should be 
a steadying factor on such a young team. 
Henderson, though just out of San Ja- 
cinto Junior College, made his mark on 
defensive ability and willingness to sac- 


rifice. He is 6' 2". strong and power- 
fully built. The coaches think he can be 
the catalyst and floor leader. 

Which leaves Collins, a 6' 6“ blithe 
spirit of remarkable shooting range who 
was the hit of the training camp. That 
rarest of specimens — a white star play- 
ing fora black coach (Will Robinson) — 
Collins has been at obscure Illinois Slate 
for three years. Last season he was the 
third leading scorer in the country. He 
has floppy hair, bunny rabbit teeth, su- 
perb quickness off the dribble and a cock- 
sure attitude that permeates his every 
move. After he had scored 30 points 
(high for the trials) he was spied by 


Bach shuttling along sucking an ice- 
cream slick. "Hey, Collins," said Bach, 
“you play defense just like that— ice- 
cream defense. You’re going to be in 
for the shock of your life when Mr. Iba 
gets hold of you." 

"No I won’t." said Collins. 

Later, he explained. "That’s bull 
about my defense. It's just hard, being 
me. How many times have you seen a 
guy averaging 33 play good defense? I 
just have to adapt. Iba will see. So will 
the Russians and all them others. We'll 
win it all. Talent always prevails." 

Out of the mouths of babes ... a 
gold medal? end 


Doug Collins, unheralded high scorer from Illinois State, shot his way onto the team. 



HORSEMAN 
OF ANOTHER COLOR 


U nder swollen skies the other day at 
New York’s JFK airport, a small 
band of travelers carefully loaded a doz- 
en-odd horses and — with perceptibly less 
care — themselves aboard a chartered 
DC-8. The travelers were bound for Eu- 
rope and. ultimately, the Munich Olym- 
pics. This was the U.S. show jumping 
team and its members planned to tune 
up for the Games by competing in horse 
shows in France, Switzerland and West 
Germany. For most of them the voyage 
meant being away from family stables, 
handsome residences and vast lawns. 
Such are the sacrifices people make just 
to be in the Olympics. 

Of the three team members who took 
ofT aboard the KLM jetliner — two oth- 
ers were to fly over later — nobody was 
leaving behind more than Neal Shapiro, 
who would celebrate his 27th birthday 
in Europe. Shapiro had driven to the air- 
port from his parents’ ranch-style home 
30 minutes away in Old Brookville, a 
community on Long Island’s affluent 
North Shore. His luggage was piled high 
with no-iron shirts and enough socks. 
as Shapiro had emphasized while his w ife 
Suzy and younger sister Jane were help- 
ing him pack, “that I’ll have to do laun- 
dry just once a week." Shapiro also 
brought along his golf clubs. He had 
taken up golf only the year before, but 
Jane entertained no doubts that her 
brother would soon overtake Jack Nick- 
laus. “Everything Neal tries, he docs so 
well,” she said. Her voice had the ring 
less of sisterly allegiance than of dis- 
passionate observation. 

Other Shapiro observers included his 
neighbors, who had caught glimpses of 
him riding in the pine-ringed paddock 
out beyond the Shapiro swimming pool. 
This was always a splendid sight, both 
because of Shapiro's grace in the saddle 
and his vaguely sinister appearance, one 
compounded of swarthy features and 
deep, soulful eyes. Completing the pic- 
ture was the thin allotment of hair that 
circumscribed Shapiro's head like aus- 
piciously, considering his mission at the 
Olympics— a laurel garland. 

Until Munich beckoned, Shapiro 
dwelled on the four-acre spread in Old 
Brookville in amiable confusion with 
Suzy, Jane, his parents, a couple of dogs, 
half a dozen horses and his younger 
brother Steven. Leastwise he sometimes 
dwelled there. From this suburban bee- 
hive, he was generally buzzing off in so 
many directions that his mother, answer- 


ing phone calls for him, pleaded help- 
lessness. “No. I don't know where Neal 
is," Sylvia Shapiro would say. “I can't 
keep up with him. I don't even try." 

Sylvia Shapiro’s boy might be off one 
minute servicing jukeboxes for Docsy 
Enterprises, Inc., the vending machine 
business he and his father. Donald ( Doc) 
Shapiro, operate out of office space in 
the family recreation room. At another 
time he could be at Long Island's Re- 
public Field, preparing to take off in 
his twin-engine Cessna for another flight 
to one of his thrice-weekly workouts at 
the U.S. Equestrian Team’s training 
grounds 90 miles away in New Jersey. 
Or he might be at work with the har- 
ness horses that he trains for the fam- 
ily's Hay Fever Farm and drives at New 
York’s two tracks, Roosevelt and Yon- 
kers. When you finally catch up with 
him. he could be dismounting from a jog- 
ging carl in Roosevelt’s barn area, a po- 
lite, grinning fellow who, suddenly, docs 
not seem sinister at all. “I'm happiest 
when I keep busy," Shapiro says. "I 
don’t like sitting around." 

Something else that claims Shapiro's 
energies is his electric organ. He allows 
few evenings to pass without running 
through "a couple of songs." which 
could mean the entire score of Hair. He 
plays well enough that he was asked to 
sit in during the regular organist’s ab- 
sence a couple of years ago at the big 
Washington International Horse Show. 
Clad in breeches and black boots, he 
played for 15 minutes and afterward, 
applause resounding through the D.C. 
Armory, went off to earn even greater 
ovations in the next show jumping class. 

While it should be apparent by now 
that Shapiro is a man of many parts, it 
does not follow that he cultivates each 
equally. "The organ is something I do 
just for relaxation," he says. “The plane 
is for transportation. The harness hors- 
es are more or less of a hobby. The im- 
portant thing is the show horses. Maybe 
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Neal Shapiro is not only a mainstay of the U.S. 
Olympic Equestrian Team, he is a pilot, an organist 
and a harness driver— but, listen, don't bet on him 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 



it's because that's what I do best. But 
that's also what I've always worked for." 

Shapiro has worked hard enough to 
rank as one of the leading, if least like- 
ly. riders in the world. In a sport that re- 
tains at least a few blueblood pretensions, 
he is a Jew two generations removed 
from the sitter Is of Eastern Europe. Com- 
peting against riders who learned their 
horsemanship in exclusive hunt clubs, 
he made the U.S. Equestrian Team with 
no instruction other than "watching how 
the other riders did it." There is a fur- 
ther anomaly. In a sport populated by 
excitable horses — and people sometimes 
even more so— Shapiro is a fortress of 
calm and poise, qualities displayed last 
summer when he and Frenchman Mar- 
cel Rozicr tied for the Grand Prix in 
the annual horse show at Aachen. 

I n 1 966 Shapiro w on the Aachen event, 
the most prestigious in show jumping, 
on his own horse. Jacks or Better. Last 
summer's triumph, which made him one 
of the few to win at Aachen on dif- 
ferent mounts, was accomplished aboard 
Sloopy. a 7-ycar-old gelding owned by 
St. Paul sugar magnate Patrick Butler. 

It would be imprudent, however, to 
install Shapiro — or anybody else— as a 
favorite at Munich. In an Olympic track 
event such as the 110-meter hurdles, no 
more than three or four contenders might 
have a realistic hope of victory. In show 
jumping, one of three Olympic eques- 
trian events — the others are dressage and 
the three-day competition — the gold 
medal could go to any of 20 men (or 
women, since the equestrian events are 
the only ones in the Olympics in which 
the sexes regularly compete on equal 
terms). Unlike hurdlers, show jumpers 
clear their fences on horses, which in- 
troduces an element of unpredictability 
that any experienced horseplayer will 
find touchingly familiar. 

What compounds the uncertainty is 
that these jumping horses, forcibly land- 
ing with I.5C0 pounds or more on brit- 


tle legs, are only too susceptible to lame- 
ness. Sloopy has a history of tendon 
trouble, and similar problems cloud the 
prospects of Bill Steinkraus, the veteran 
rider and team captain who at the 1968 
Olympics became the first American ever 
to win an individual showjumping gold 
medal. Where Shapiro represents a new 
breed, the 46-year-old Steinkraus be- 
longs to an older, still formidable gen- 
eration of accomplished horsemen that 
also includes Germany's Hans Gunter 
Winkler and France's Pierre d'Oriola. 

This will be Steinkraus' sixth Olym- 
pics. and he vows it will be his last. A well- 
spoken man with slick, combcd-back 
hair, Steinkraus commutes to his job as 
an editor of a Manhattan publishing 
house from his private 40-acre island 
just a water jump off the Connecticut 
shore. At Munich he will compete on 
any of three horses, one being Snow- 
bound, the jumper he rode in Mexico 
but who has since had leg trouble. Along 
with Shapiro's Sloopy. Steinkraus' siring 
is the most talented in the U.S. stable, 
and Bertalan de Nemcthy. the team's 
Hungarian-born coach, considers Stein- 
kraus and Shapiro the chief American 
threats in individual show jumping. 

The same pair also looms as the main- 
stay of the U.S. entry in the I’rix des Na- 
tions team competition, the final Olym- 
pic event. The host Germans, tradition- 
ally the sport's leading power, have fur- 
ther strengthened their position by buy- 
ing up top horses at prices ranging up 
to SI 30.000 each. The best the U.S. has 
ever done in the Prix des Nations was a 
silver medal in I960. 

That Shapiro is even participating in 
the Olympics is an achievement against 
odds, since he suffered as a child from 
asthma so acute that one doctor warned 
he would never compete in athletics. The 
condition cleared up enough that Neal 
became a pretty fair sprinter- 10.3 in 
the 100-yard dash — at Long Island's Lo- 
cust Valley High. But he still suffers from 
allergies, including hay fever, and these 
are aggravated by horsehair and dust at 
horse shows, leading Shapiro to say 
cheerfully. "I'm allergic to horses." 
Neal's mother and sister also have hay 
fever, which is how the family came to 
choose the name Hay Fever Farm, af- 
ter rejecting Asthma Acres. 

Shapiro's refusal to be slowed by his 
medical problems set a pattern. It was 
with much the same stubbornness that 
years later, when his mother disapproved 
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of his taking flying lessons, he went ahead 
and. on the sly. got his pilot's license any- 
way. When the Shapiros bought their 
organ, a deal that included live free les- 
sons, Neal took advantage of the offer 
and, as easy as that, learned to play. At 
the harness tracks he doggedly goes on 
driving, ignoring the railbirds u ho. over- 
come by the novelty of finding a fu- 
gitive from the refined world of show 
jumping in their midst, taunt him with 
cries of “What's da mattalt. Shapiro? 
Can't you win widout hoidlcs?" 

Neal has, indeed, found the adjust- 
ment to the track difficult. A Tier becom- 
ing a driver two years ago, he won a 
few races at lesser ovals -he preserves 
his amateur status by not accepting 
fees- but then lost his lirst 47 starts at 
Roosevelt and Yonkers, encouraging one 
newspaper handieapper to refer to him 
as “Neal (Never Won a Race in New 
York) Shapiro.” f inally, a week before 
leaving for Europe, Neal drove one of 
his horses, a 27-to-l shot named ( an- 
dios. to victory at Yonkers. “In show 
jumping there's just you and the horse." 
he says, “but on the track there are 
seven other horses to worry about, and 
they're trying to get in your way. When 
I have more time. I'll do better." 

In insisting on driving as well as train- 
ing, Shapiro is acting out of a thor- 
oughness that also prompts him to some- 
times shoe his own horses, which he 
learned by hanging around one of Roo- 
sevelt’s blacksmith sheds. Rehind all this 
activity is a restlessness that also finds 
expression in the way he races through 
his meals. “When you sit down to din- 
ner, you're supposed to eat," he says. 
Not one for wasting time, Shapiro hoped 
to become a veterinarian, but he quit col- 
lege with 2 1/ 2 years of credit from Long 
Island'sC.W. Post and Rutgers. “I want- 
ed to take vet courses." he explains, “but 
they made you take requirements" he 
screws up his face— "like art history." 

Most of Neal's interests have been 
bankrolled by his father, a large, rather 
rumpled man who tools around in a '64 
gold ( adillac. Doc Shapiro also eats fast, 
though in his ease it may only be to get 
his ubiquitous cigar back into his mouth. 
Among those in the horsey set who still 
bother to distinguish between old wealth 
and the nouveau riche, it must cause 
shudders that Doc. w hen emptying vend- 
ing machines, is obliged to go around 
with a money bag in each hand. One re- 
cent afternoon he sat in the family din- 


ing room. Neal 

paddock schooling one of the 
horses that the Shapiros planned 
to show to a prospective buyer, 
a visiting Californian. 

"I'm probably seeing myself 
in Neal." the elder Shapir 
cigar ash drifting onto the vinyl 
tablecloth. "He's doing things I 
never had a chance to do." Of 
course. Doc was never exactly 
idle either. Growing up in North 
Dakota, where his immigrant 
parents had settled, he boxed as 
an amateur under the name Doc 
O'Day. which left him with a ru- 
ined shoulder and a permanent 
nickname. He later became a res- 
taurateur in North Dakot 
deputy sheriff in New Me 
and a shipyard rigger in 
Francisco, lie also toured 
Midwest operating a 
fortune booth in a carnival 
owned by an entrepreneur named Green- 
er. The troupe was known on the earns 
circuit as Greener and His 40 Thieves. 

Something else that Doc Shapiro be- 
came was a horse owner, but this was 
after lie and Syb ia moved to New York, 
where Neal learned to ride at public sta- 
bles. The boy soon was entering — and 
winning shows on his own horses. But 
the one that thrust him into the lime- 
light. acquired in a trade when Neal 
was 15. was a big gray gelding that the 
family called Uncle Max. 

He was named after Mrs. Shapiro’s 
brother-in-law. Max Moseowit/. who 
is a Brooklyn garment manufacturer. 
“There was only one trouble." Neal says. 
"Then we had to do the same thing for 
all the relatives." Soon there wcrca marc 
named Aunt Hannah, after Max' wife, 
and a gelding called Uncle Is. after a 
great-uncle, Isidore Foreman. The prac- 
tice continues with Hay Fever Farm's 
current crop, including Uncle Milton, a 
4-year-old jumper named after Su/y's 
father. Dr. Milton Siegal. "But some- 
times we just call him the Galloping 
Orthodontist." Su/y confides. 

Uncle Max would have attracted no- 
tice for his name alone, but he had other 
distinctions. Supposedly a former rodeo 
horse, he was an erratic performer who 
sometimes balked at fences. But he was 
a bold jumper and Shapiro rode him to 
the runner-up position in the 1 962 horsc- 
of-thc-ycar category of the Professional 
Horse Show Association. The winner 


was Jacks or Belter, owned and ridden 
by the storied Ben O'Meara, an ex-black- 
smith who was to die four years later, 
at 30. in a plane crash. In 1963 the two 
horses traded places, with I X-y ear-old 
Shapiro becoming the youngest ever to 
win the PH A title. As the season end- 
ed. O'Meara offered to ileal Jacks or Bet- 
ter to the Shapiros. 

A difficult decision followed. Jacks or 
Better was unorthodox, with a short neck 
and an odd. shuffling gait, and many at- 
tributed his success to O'Meara's skill. 
“I didn't want to make Neal look bad." 
Doc recalls. “He did good under Ben- 
ny, but there w as only one Benny ." Neal, 
however, was game. “I very body said 
he was too much horse for me. Well, 
I'll try any thing once." 

Doc traded four horses for Jacks or 
Better, and Neal rode him ably from 
the start. He wound up 1964 capturing 
the PH A horsc-of-thc-ycar on Jacks or 
Better and placing third on Uncle Max. 
He also was chosen that year for the 
U.S. Equestrian Team, whereupon the 
coach. Bert de Nemctlty. began to pol- 
ish the untutored Shapiro. 

It was a process that de Nemethy re- 
called one morning in the gabled old sta- 
ble that the l .S. Equestrian Team oc- 
cupies outside the New Jersey hamlet 
of Gladstone. De Nemethy, a onetime 
Hungarian cavalry officer, is a w iry man 
of 61 with wavy, iron-gray hair and a 
courtly manner, lie arrived in the U.S. 
in 1949 and six years Inter became coach 
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A PACER FROM FAMILY-OWNED HAY FEVER 


of Ihc U.S. Equestrian Team. After all 
these years in the U.S., de Nemethy still 
speaks with an accent so thick — he pro- 
nounces "gas pedal" to rhyme with hos- 
pital — that one horseman complains, 
"You can't talk to Bert over the phone. 
You have to go to Gladstone and watch 
his lips move." 

Shapiro trained with de Nemethy for 
three winters, living in a cramped room 
over the Gladstone stable. His breath 
frosty in the cold morning air. he rode 
while his coach commanded: "Make ex- 
ercise your arm." Or: “Don't let for- 
ward your legs." 

"Bert made me reali/e I knew noth- 
ing about riding." Shapiro says. “I re- 
alized I'd just been sitting on a horse." 

De Nemethy acknowledges as much. 
"This boy Neal had many bad habits 
as a rider, but I thought I could change 
him. I knew that if I could, he would 
be a top rider. I realized that this guy 
had natural balance. He had very good 
feeling and timing." 

With his first Grand Prix at Aachen, 
the one in 1966 on Jacks or Better. Sha- 
piro's labors under de Nemethy began 
to pay off. It was a victory that some 
horsemen, noting Neal's inexperience in 
international competition, regarded as 
a fluke. Others tried to find meaning in 
the fact that a Jew had won one of Ger- 
many’s biggest sports events. A similar 
exercise recently engaged a reporter for 
the Long Island paper Act vstfay. Cor- 
nering Shapiro, he began discussing the 


possibility of a gold medal in 
the same breath with Jesse Ow- 
ens' triumphs at the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics. 

Shapiro still chafes at the 
thought of it. "It matters that 
I'm Jewish to only one person- 
to that reporter." he says. Even 
Neal's father, who admits that 
“being Jewish hasn't always been 
easy in this sport." reacted 
strongly. When the Newsttay sto- 
ry came out under the headline 
YOU DON’i HA\I l<> BE JEWISH 

to love neal. Doc Shapiro 
snapped. "Now what the hell 
does that have to do with any- 
thing?" 

As for the Aachen victory be- 
ing a fluke, that notion was dis- 
pelled when Shapiro, who had 
been left without a top horse af- 
ter Jacks or Belter went lame, 
was assigned by de Nemethy to 
ride Sloopy. In some ways Sloopy was 
an even greater challenge than Jacks had 
been. A son of Ambehaving, Sloopy be- 
gan as a racehorse but was surly and dis- 
obedient. Converted to jumping and 
cured of the worst of his antisocial be- 
havior, lie demonstrated lie was a gift- 
ed performer. It was because of his ex- 
traordinary jumping ability that he was 
given his name, one inspired by the 
old rock song that runs. "Hang on, 
Sloopy, Sloopy hang on. . . .” 

Sloopy remains a highly independent 
animal. Two years ago he acted up so 
much when the team tried to load him 
on the plane for Europe that he was pru- 
dently left home. Last year, on the trip 
that produced their Aachen victory. Sha- 
piro and Sloopy made the crossing by- 
ship. In preparation for this year's jour- 
ney, Sloopy was taken to the airport a 
couple of weeks early for a dry run. 
and his actual departure came off with 
a minimum of tugging and pulling. "We 
didn't prepare him properly that first 
time," Shapiro says. 

All this makes it tempting to think of 
Sloopy as the Joe Namath of show jump- 
ing: a picture-book performer, devilish 
away from the playing field and. un- 
fortunately, beset by those leg troubles. 
But if Sloopy's physical condition puts 
their Olympic prospects in doubt, there 
is no longer any question about the skill 
of Shapiro. "This is a strong boy, and 
he is also firm and cool-headed,” de 
Nemethy says. "This is what Sloopy 


needs. With a strong, opinionated horse 
like this, you don't want some weak 
girl to ride him. But this horse also needs 
finesse not roughness because rough- 
ness he will fight back. This guy Neal 
has the finesse, too." 

Having proved himself in show jump- 
ing. it remains only for Shapiro to do 
the same in harness racing. One indi- 
cation he intends to stay on the trotting 
scene is that lie and his father, branch- 
ing out from vending machines, have 
just built and opened a 24-hour restau- 
rant, a place called the Monte Carlo, im- 
mediately opposite Roosevelt Raceway. 
It is a logical sideline since most of Doc- 
sy Enterprises' jukeboxes go into res- 
taurants. Doc Shapiro has invested in 
other eating places, too, including a Long 
Island restaurant he recently loaned 
money to with the understanding that 
the debt be repaid partly in trade. As a 
result, in the weeks before the Equestrian 
Team's departure, hardly an evening 
passed that you couldn't find Neal.Suzy. 
Doc, Sylvia everybody but the dogs 
and cats — eating there. 

The Shapiros were dining in this res- 
taurant the day the California horseman 
stopped by. The visitor finally decided 
not to buy any horses, but it was not 
through any lack of salesmanship on 
the part of Neal, who had showed off 
one horse, a young hunter, by riding 
him full tilt over a series of fences. When 
Neal dismounted, he was reproached by 
Suzy, who had been watching with the 
customer. "My God, Neal, you rode 
him like a Kamikaze'' she said. 

On the way to the restaurant, as Neal 
accelerated along suburban streets 
graced by large houses with circular 
driveways, Suzy said, "You drive the 
car like a Kamikaze, too." At dinner Sha- 
piro demolished a platter of chicken a 
la king like a you-know-what and then 
he and Suzy went home. There was time 
maybe for "a couple of songs" at the 
organ and a snooze before Neal would 
awake at dawn and fly off to New Jer- 
sey. During a rare lull in this relentless 
schedule, Shapiro was asked if it might 
not be tiresome eating all the time in 
the same restaurant. 

He shook his head. "Oh. the food's 
pretty good," he said. "Besides, they've 
got a big menu." Of course, even if he 
ordered chicken a la king every night, 
nobody could possibly suggest that Neal 
Shapiro’s life was seriously lacking in 
variety. end 
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Sail Ho 
for the 
Kiel 

Olympics 


Pity the Olympic Games visitor who would like to sample everything. Some of the 
stiffest, brightest competition will be 600 miles north of Munich on the windy Baltic 
Sea near Kiel, the shipbuilding, naval and yachting hub of West Germany. There in 
late August will appear such royal skippers as Harald of Norway (sailing a Soling) and 
such royally medaled ones as Denmark s Paul Elvstrom (a Soling sailor, too) among 
250 entrants from the world around. Once the play puddle of Kaiser and Krupp, the 
Kiel Fjord reaches 11 miles inland to a spacious, if bland, and smogless city. What 
was once an ugly industrial sprawl was 80 destroyed by World War II bombs. Kiel 
rebuilt wisely, and now has spent $50 million toward making the 1972 events a 
modern classic, the pictures on these pages suggest how lively they well may be. 






* 












KIEL ronilnufd 


The historic waters of the Kiel Yacht 
Basin reflect a modern fleet of beau- 
ties. Beyond are buildings charac- 
teristic of the German north country. 



The quiet one. 

Itdoesrit whoosh, 
it doesn’t whine, 
it whispers. 


Like ail Kodak Carousel H slide 
projectors, the 860H has been especially 
engineered to be ever so quiet. So it won’t 
intrude on your show. Won’t interfere with 
your comments about your slides. 

So quiet you’ll barely hear it at all. 
Won’t that be nice? 

On top of that, it’s our top-of-the-line 
projector. With more features. Like auto- 
matic focus, automatic timing, remote 
control, //2.8 lens, and more. And all for 
less than $220. 

Other Carousel H projectors, also 
quiet, also dependable, with a wide choice of 
features, start from less than $80. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 

Kodak Carousel 860H projector. 
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PEOPLE 


Boris Spassky, ihc Russian 
world chess champion, has been 
a paragon of restraint in the pre- 
liminary skirmishing (most of it 
by Bobby Fischer) over the up- 
coming matches in Iceland. Dur- 
ing an interview in Belgrade. 
Spassky explained his reasons. 
'Thanks to Fischer," he said, 
"I have got a good apartment 
for the first time. My whole fam- 
ily consider that we owe Bobby 
a load of vodka." When he land- 
ed in Reykjavik last week, how- 
ever, Spassky was showing signs 
of diminished cordiality. Asked 
for his reaction to Fischer's 
claim that he, Bobby, has been 
de facto champion all along, 
Spassky replied, "That is a very 
original view." Fischer, mean- 
while, was incognito somewhere 
in California and still had not 
signed and returned his contract 
for the matches, which are sched- 
uled to begin Sunday. 

♦ Will Evonne Goolagong win 
at Wimbledon again this year? 
Well, maybe, but she’s going to 
have to get out of those threads 
and into something that will let 
her reach the ball. She dressed 



I up in these tennis togs of 100 
: years ago for a fashion photog- 
rapher in London, which leaves 
her looking fine — but vulnerable 
on her forehand. 

It looks as though the biggest ob- 
stacle standing between Bobby 
Lee Hunter, the National AAU 
flyweight champion, and a trip to 
Munich next month will be com- 
petitive, not legal. Two weeks 
ago Willi Daunie, president of 
the Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee in Munich, had warned 
| that Hunter, serving a prison 
term for manslaughter in South 
Carolina, might not be welcome 
| in Munich. One possible reason: 

| Rule 26 that goes *\ . . athletes 
must live in the spirit of the 
Olympic Rules, the Games and 
the Olympic idea." Avery Brund- 
age, president of the Internation- 
al Olympics Committee and pe- 
rennial guardian of Olympian 
spirit, rules and ideals, seemed to 
agree. But last week Bob Paul, an 
IOC official, indicated that he 
sees no great problem. "As far as 
Rule 26 goes, he seems to have 
been a good boy in jail," said 
Paul. "Bobby Lee Hunter sim- 
ply has to win the U.S. Trials," 

1 A Los Angeles judge has held Su- 
zanne Lewis, a former girl friend 
of Human Gabriel, in contempt 
of court for refusing to return 
an 58,500 sports car the Ram 
quarterback gave her last year. 
Gabriel says the car was only 
loaned to Miss Lewis, but she 
claims it was an engagement 
present and that she ought to 
I be allowed to keep it even though 
I Roman broke off the engage- 
i ment to marry Tedra Lynn Bid- 
well last January. When last 
seen. Miss Lewis was still at the 
controls, driving the car out of 
a Brookly n. N.Y. garage. 

Benched with tendinitis in his 
right hand during three games 
in Houston, and a couple more 
in New York. Met Outfielder 
| Rusty Staub last week did what 



. 


* 


any other idle major-leaguer 
would do: he went shopping. He 
picked up two meat loaf pans, 
six gratin dishes, a dozen corn 
holders, six skewers, a grater, a 
spatula, a Blitzhacker and a 
stainless-steel eggbeater. Staub 
is an expert cook. A Blitzhacker 
is a food chopper. Be careful 
with that hand. Rusty. 

® Bright-eyed and bushy-head- 
ed. doe Namath turned up for the 
first day of his boys' football 
camp in Wilmington. Vt. last 
week showing no strain over his 
contract negotiations with the 
Jets or the condition of his 
knees- both of which could be 
sore points. Namath is reported- 
ly asking for a million-dollar 
contract over three years. Na- 
math says he will show up at the 
Jet camp next month, contract or 
no. but will play in no games un- 
til he has the deal he wants. 

Madison Square Garden appar- 
ently has already sold out the 
10 superboxes, or Hall of Fame 
Lounges, that it will build high 
above the arena floor. The en- 
closed boxes, which will hold 10 
people each, rent for S50.000 a 
year. For an additional fee the 
Garden will provide a bartender 
or waiter. Box holders will be 
able to attend all Garden 
events — nearly 500 of them- 
during the year's rental. Robert 
Harter, vice-president of oper- 
ations at the Garden, says the 


response has been so gratifying 
that "maybe we'll build 10 
more," He refused to name any 
of the lucky renters, except to 
say that all arc corporations. Ev- 
idently no private individual 
cared to indulge in such con- 
spicuous consumption. 

"That prince man is crazy about 
soccer,” wrote Dutch profes- 
sional Ruud Suurendonk about 
Monaco's Prince Rainier. 
"When he comes to sec the 
game, I wave at him and he 
waves back." No longer. Suu- 
rendonk has been fired by His 
Serene Highness over a story he 
leaked to the Dutch press about 
life as a kept soccer star in the 
vest-pocket monarchy . What ad- 
| ditionally riled the prince was a 
cartoon that accompanied the 
story, showing him hanging 
over the palace balcony peering 
through binoculars at Suuren- 
donk on the soccer field. Won't 
the player miss the gaiety of life 
on the Riviera? Not really. "We 
were not allowed to enter the ca- 
sino," observed Suurendonk. 

The National Basketball Asso- 
ciation is making like Globetrot- 
ters these days. The NBA Play- 
ers Association representatives 
just returned from their annual 
meeting. It was held in Spain, 
and stars like Walt Frazier 
and Cazzic Russell managed to 
squeeze in some business be- 
tween the swimming tennis, golf 
and sangria. And now Commis- 
sioner Walter Kennedy has lined 
up an exhibition tour to Red 
China. The plan is to send two 
squads to play each other be- 
cause. Kennedy says, "the Chi- 
nese have no tall players." But 
basketball is a popular sport in 
China and the commissioner and 
his touring pros could be in for 
a few surprises. The Mancluis 
from around Peking arc tall 
enough to contend at least with 
the likes of. say. Gail Goodrich. 
Which is more than the Knicks 
and Bucks could do. 
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A LOT OF LITTLE CARS 
HAVE TWO DOORS. 

THIS ONE HAS TWO 
ROOFS. 



Vega is a little more car than a lot of 
little cars. 

The roof, for instance, is constructed of 
not one but two separate steel panels, one 
under the other, to add strength and 
quiet to the car. 

And although, like we said, 
a lot of little cars have two doors 
— very few of them have steel 
guard beams built into them, 
like the Vega doors do. 

Vega gives you more engine 
than most little cars: A 140-cubic- 


inch overhead cam four that can handle 
turnpike speeds quite comfortably without 
a lot of straining. 

And where some little cars let you feel 
every little bump, Vega has big coil springs 
at all four wheels to help take the harshness 
out of the ride. 

The point of this ad is quite simple. 

We’re just telling you 
that our Vega, although 
not a big car, is certainly a w 
lot of car. /TTT^ffrry 

From road to roofs. 


j Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the USA 




baseball/ Ted O’Leary 


K C. makes a 
hit with 
an odd couple 

The bats of two outfielders have 
begun to sweeten a very sour year 

S chcinblum and Piniclla may sound 
like a law firm put together to at- 
tract a clientele from different ethnic 
groups, but instead of being linked on 
a legal letterhead those nonhousehold 
names recently were found together at 
the top of the American League's bat- 
ting rankings — Richie Schcinblum at 
.333 and Lou Piniclla at .322. 

The maturing of Pinielia into a base- 
ball hero Kansas City fans can depend 
upon and the emergence of Scheinblum 
as a rightlicldcr w ho can hit consistently 
from either side of the plate have al- 
layed some of the season's disappoint- 
ments. On June I Kansas City had lost 
five straight games, was 3-16 on the road 
and in last place. But that day at Min- 
nesota Scheinblum hit a two-run eighth- 
inning pinch home run to break a tic, 
and the Royals won. "That," says Gen- 
eral Manager Cedric Tallis, "was the 
turning point." Kansas City went on to 
win live consecutive series and pro- 
gressed steadily toward the .500 mark. 
Scheinblum stood at .257 at the end of 
May, but .396 for the first three weeks 
of June. 

Pinielia was hitting only .225 in late 
April. Then in four games he went 10 
for 17, has not been under .300 since 
and for most of June was in or close to 
the league batting lead. 

l-rom the time Tallis obtained him in 
a 1969 trade with Seattle, Pinielia has 
had many Kansas City fans. Although 
lacking the power of two previous fa- 
vorites. Gus Zernial and Bob Cerv of 
the Athletics, Pinielia is a more con- 
sistent hitter than either and far hand- 
somer. He plays with an impetuosity 
matching his explosive temperament. 
Tagged by some as a bad outfielder, he 



LOU PINIELLA DANCES WARILY OFF BASE 


really isn't. As Tallis puts it, "He looks 
clumsy, but he catches the ball." So he 
does, pounding the turf after long flies 
and lunging and diving for liners. Some 
call him a foolhardy base runner. He 
says he is aggressive. At the least he is 
adventuresome. In one game this year 
he was thrown out at third and also at 
home, the latter when he ignored the im- 
plorings of Third-Base Coach George 
Strickland. But as long as he is hitting, 
his followers gladly forgive him his bits 
of failed daring. 

Once given to outbursts of temper, Pi- 
niella, now a mature 28, keeps himself 
mostly in check these days. And he is 
proud of his fielding. "Maybe I do look 
a little awkward," he says, "but who 
wouldn't, playing next to Amos Otis? It 
is true though that the reason I lack 
one hour for my degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tampa is that I flunked a 
course in square dancing. The instructor 
said I had two left feet. I blamed it on 
my partner.” 

Scheinblum, a product of New Jersey, 
got his foot in with the Royals after they 
traded Bob Oliver to California in early 
May. Tallis and Lemon were convinced 
that the distant walls in Municipal Stadi- 
um muffled Oliver's power. 

"At first I was reluctant to go with 
Scheinblum,” says Royal Manager Bob 
Lemon, "because I didn't think he was 
too good defensively. But we got to a 
point where we needed hitting, so I put 



RICHIE SCHEINBLUM TAKES A HEFTY CUT 


him in. He's given us the hitting and so far 
he’s done a good job on defense, too." 

Schcinblum has always been hampered 
by bad starts. In 1969. for example, he 
went hitless in his first 34 at-bats for 
Cleveland. But Lemon must feel he is 
ready now. He has to be. 

Scheinblum says the fact that Kansas 
City has pretty much left his batting 
style alone has helped him overcome 
years of advice from such experts as Bird- 
ie Tebbetts ( "Throw your rear end out" ). 
Alvin Dark ("Bend your knees") and 
Ted Williams ("Stride into the ball"). 
"I pull my head," Richie says, "swing 
up and collapse my hack leg— things I 
shouldn't do. I’ve tried to change, but I 
always go back to my old style." Which 
may help K.C. develop a new style of 
its own — winning. 


THE WEEK 

by RON REID 


Ml P A QT Ah> thosc Pira,cs! Aided 

IN L LMO I by Roberto Clemente’s 
two-run triple, Steve Blass beat Chicago for 
his eighth straight victory and ninth of the 
season. Nelson Brilcs followed suit the next 
day with a seven-hit 3-1 triumph his eighth 
straight over the Cubs as the Pirates fin- 
ished the week looking stronger than ever. 

For the Mets, beaten 15 times in their 


last 27 games, the week began with Tom Sca- 
vcr's finest effort this year and ended with 
his worst. Seaver became the National 
League's first nine-game winner when he 
beat Cincinnati 2-1, his first complete game 
since April. Six days later, however, St. Lou- 
is knocked him out after four innings cn 
route to an 1 1-0 embarrassment of the Mcts' 
Oldtimcrs' Day crowd. Yogi Berra's men 
also lost twice to Houston before Jerry Koos- 
man stopped the Astros 5-4. 

Chicago extended its winning streak to 
seven games, during which Ron Santo hit 
.500 and drove in 1 1 runs before things 
turned sour and the Cubs lost three straight. 
One happy note: the Cubs' much-criticized 
bullpen saved five of the seven victories. 

St. Louis lost but once in four outings, 
an especially noteworthy triumph being a 
14-3 rout of San Diego The contest marked 
Bob Gibson's 211th career victory, giving 
him the club record formerly held by Jesse 
Haines. Gibson helped his historic cause 
by hitting a three-run homer. 

The hottest team of all was Montreal, 
which won five of six as Mike Torrez con- 
tinued to pitch surprisingly well. Torrez 
stopped Atlanta 2-1 on a two-hitter and 
beat the Phils by the same score five days 
later to lift his record to 8-3. The Expos 
also beat the Reds twice. Philadelphia end- 
ed a six-game losing streak at Atlanta 9-7. 

PITT 38-21 NT 37-23 CHI 34-28 
ST. L 27-32 MONT 27-33 PHIL 21-38 

Ml \A/PQT Apparently convinced 
|\|L VVCu l that a race is more elec- 
trifying when it runs on alternating cur- 
rent, Houston and Cincinnati traded first 
place five times in succession before the week 
ended with the Astros in front, winners of 
five of seven games. 

Houston's up and down climb began when 
Jerry Reuss beat the Phils 10-0 with a one- 
hitter the day before his 23rd birthday. Larry 
Dicrkcr came right back with a one-hitter 
the next day to beat the Mets 3-0 and he 
set down Cincy 4-1 with a seven-hitter on 
Saturday. Along with good pitching the As- 
tros had a redoubtable batsman in Cesar 
Ccdcno, who has gotten 15 hits in his last 
24 at-bats against the Reds. 

Hoping to help Johnny Bench end a mild 
hitting slump at Riverfront Stadium, a 
friendly maintenance man made some light- 
ing changes in the Reds’ park. Result: with 
no glare to stare at. Bench hit his 19th ho- 
mer in a 7-1 win over Houston. It wasn't 
all dazzling, however, for Johnny struck out 
twice the next night. Cincy was beaten five 
times in seven games. 

No more illuminated were the Dodgers, 
who won two of six and had ace Don Sut- 
ton beaten twice. One bright note, how- 
ever, was Frank Robinson's 513th ca- 


reer homer in a 2-1 win over the Braves. 

Henry Aaron continued to revise the rec- 
ord book for Atlanta, but the Braves lost 
three times in five games. Aaron hit his 
13th homer of the season (No. 652 career, 
if you're keeping track) to help beat L.A., 
and also got a pair of singles and a double 
to increase his hit total to 3,317, the fifth 
best in history. 

For pitching, few could match San Di- 
ego’s Steve Arlin, who shut out the Pirates 
with a 1-0 two-hitter and followed with a 
4-1 one-hitter against the Giants. But on 
the three occasions that Arlin did not pitch, 
the Padres were beaten. San Francisco’s sec- 
ond straight .500 week was highlighted by 
Ron Bryant's two-hitter over the Cubs — 
and a salaam to Bryant from Manager Char- 
lie Fox. In baseball, however, the Giants 
remained in 24th place. 

HOUS 38-28 CIN 37-28 LA 34-28 
ATL 29-31 SO 21-40 SF 23-48 


A I f- A QT Respite 3 sudden attack 
ML LrvU I of bullpen breakdown 
and the persistent problem of not scoring 
runs, Detroit retained its narrow lead over 
the Orioles by breaking even in six games. 
The Tigers scored but 16 runs for the week, 
topping their season average of three a game, 
however when they beat the A's 5-2 on Tom 
Timmerman's five-hitter. Homers by Norm 
Cash and Jim Northrup produced a 2-0 win 
over California (Mickey Lolich's 30th career 
shutout) and Ed Brinkman's bases-loaded 
fly beat the Orioles 2-1 in 12 innings. 

Baltimore's nine-game win streak came 
to an end at Minnesota, and the Birds lost 
thrice more while getting only two victo- 
ries. Baltimore also lost at the box office 
when Friday night's Detroit game, with an 
advance sale of 30,000, was drowned out 
under Agnes. The O’s, however, got a six- 
hit, 4-1 triumph at California from theirstop- 
per, Jim Palmer, now the team's top pitch- 
er at 9-3. Six of his victories have come 
after a Baltimore loss. 

Cleveland, 1-4 for the week and loser of 
21 of its last 27 games, brought up Ron Lol- 
ich, Mickey’s 26-ycar-old outfielder cousin, 
from Portland, Ore., where he had a .349 
average. “What is there to do?" asked Man- 
ager Ken Aspromontc. “Nobody is hitting 
much. Anybody who can deliver some punch 
has to be in there." The Indians' sole vic- 
tory, 4-2 against Minnesota, was the 11th 
of the year for Gay lord Perry. 

Perhaps aided more than hurt by record 
rains, the Yankees played but twice, yet 
moved into third place as their winning 
streak stretched to six games. It is the longest 
string of Yankee wins since 1970. Sparky 
Lyle got his 14th save in a 4 2 triumph over 
K.C. and Fritz Peterson's third straight com- 
plete game topped Cleveland 4-1. 


Boston won two of six as poor pitching 
continued to plague the Red Sox. The only 
note of hope was Sonny Sicbcrt, who tossed 
a three-hitter in a 12-0 rout of Texas. Mil- 
waukee ended a nine-game losing streak 
when Skip Lockwood beat the Royals 3 0, 
and their 7-1 win over the White Sox was 
the Brewers' first conquest of Wilbur Wood 
since 1970. 

OET 33-28 BALT 32-26 NY 26-29 
BOST 24-31 CLEV 24-31 MIL 20-36 


AL WEST 


For the Oakland Ath- 
letics there was Vida 
Blue's first victory (cheers!) and then his 
fourth defeat (ugh!) when Dick Williams' 
boys again forgot how to hit for their one- 
time holdout. In Blue's 9-0 win over Cleve- 
land the A’s got 16 hits and all nine start- 
ers scored. Six days later against California 
they got five hits in a 3-1 loss. Homers, how- 
ever, kept the A's at .500 for the week. Joe 
Rudi borrowed a bat for an llth-inning 
blast that beat Detroit 3-2, Mike Epstein 
hit four for the week and Reggie Jackson 
two. He has 15 for the season. 

Chicago sent Wilbur Wood out to pitch 
twice within four days, but he was victim- 
ized by bad base running and an absence 
of clutch hitting, and lost to both Milwau- 
kee and Texas. The Sox did beat Boston 
8-4 on Rick Rcichardt's three-run homer, 
downed Milwaukee 9-3 as Dick Allen 
sparked an eight-run rally with a bascs-load- 
ed single, and bested the Brewers again on 
Stan Bahnsen’s 1 0th win. 

Minnesota, thanks to the best start ever 
by Jim Kaat, won four of six as he threw 
back-to-back complete games and raised his 
record to 9-2. A six-hitter gave Kaat a 7-3 
win over Cleveland and he took Kansas 
City 4-1. Kaat also raised his batting av- 
erage from .290 to .316 with three hits. 

California moved into fourth place with 
a 4-2 week highlighted by good pitching 
and Bob Oliver's bat. Clyde Wright stopped 
a four-game losing streak when he beat the 
Orioles 4-3 and he later downed Oakland 
with a five-hitter. Nolan Ryan also defeat- 
ed the A's 2-1 as Oliver hit a homer for the 
winning run. In a 6-3 win over Baltimore, 
Oliver had three RBls. 

Rain and open dates held Kansas City to 
four games, which was just as well. The Roy- 
als won only once, when John Mayberry hit 
a three-run homer against the Twins. 

Home runs accounted for two of Texas' 
three victories in a five-game week. The wins 
came after Ted Williams reportedly fined 
at least 10 players $100 each after a curfew 
check. “1 thought this might shake ’em up 
a little,'* said Ted. Seems it did. 


OAK 38-20 CHI 38-24 MINN 31-28 
CAL 29-32 KC 26-31 TEX 26-34 
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golf Barry McDermott 


Pink Pads day — almost 

And that's the way it usually is. Just when Tom Kite thinks he has won, 
along comes his Texas teammate Ben Crenshaw to steal the glory 


C ollege golf, along with penmanship 
exercises and reading the Congres- 
sional Record, long has ranked high in 
the major boredom league. As a cer- 
tified collegiate gate puller, it is about 
on a par with intramural softball. Which 
is a pity, because its best players really 
should be seen- and believed. As Frank 
Hannigan. assistant director of the 
USGA, said last week. "The only dif- 
ference between these guys and the pros 
is right up here." And he pointed to his 
head. 

Hannigan was in Cape Coral. Fla. for 
the NCAA golf championships, a wa- 
terlogged, windblown site where prac- 
tice had been cut short by Hurricane 
Agnes and hope of victory had been 
cut short by the arrival of two Uni- 



TEXAS NO. 1: BEN CRENSHAW DRIVES 


versity of Texas aces. Ben Crenshaw and 
Tom Kite. As a freshman last year. Cren- 
shaw had won the NCAA individual title 
with a score of 15 under par. and Texas 
had strolled to the team title. Kite, 
ranked No. 2 on the Texas team, had 
ranked second among amateurs in last 
week's U.S. Open at Pebble Beach and 
finished 20th in the field. In 1970 he 
had been runner-up in the U.S. Am- 
ateur. Between them, Crenshaw and Kite 
had played in five Opens and three Mas- 
ters, which ought to be enough to awe 
the fellows back at the dorm. 

Still, earnest challenges were expected 
from Wake Forest, which had Jim Si- 
mons. fifth in the 1971 U.S. Open, and 
Eddie Pearce, only a sophomore but a 
crisp striker of the ball, and the Uni- 
versity of Houston. Strong as always, 
Houston had John Mills, runner-up to 
Crenshaw last year, plus Jim McLean, 
who was good enough to make this year's 
Open, too. 

Because of the huge field — 237 — play 
started at 6:30 a.m. on Wednesday and 
lasted until dusk, but there was no need 
to wait until sunset to find who had 
made the most of the long day. Kite was 
flying with a seven -under-par 65, fash- 
ioned primarily around an eagle-birdie- 
cagle stretch early in the final nine holes. 
Crenshaw, meanwhile, shot a bland 71 
and was tied for ninth place. It appeared 
that Kite finally was on the verge of con- 
quering his teammate and nemesis. 

As golfers, Crenshaw and Kite are sim- 
ilar in only one respect: they both play 
out of the same turf, Austin (Texas) 
Country Club. Frequently described as 
the all-American boy. Crenshaw has a 
strong build and a clean-cut handsome 
face set off by pearly teeth and hair that 
falls in blond swirls over his ears. There 
is a steadfast wholesome air about him 
that makes mothers smile and girls sigh. 
"I think he looks like Ryan O'Neal." 
says Nancy Hager, his girl friend, who 


is herself a good enough golfer to have 
been named as an alternate to the cur- 
rent women's U.S. Curtis Cup team. 
"But my mother said. ‘Oh. Nancy, Ben's 
better looking than Rvan O'Neal.' I 
guess he is. too." 

For the past three years people have 
been predicting that Crenshaw, now only 
20, would be the next Jack Nicklaus or 
the new Arnold Palmer or the future 
Bobby Jones. He has a classic, rhyth- 
mic swing, hits the ball with crunch, and 
chips and putts with dexterity. 

Kite, by contrast, is a bit on the pudgy 
side. A 22-ycar-old senior, he wears 
glasses and a cap that shields his pink- 
ish complexion and kinky curly hair from 
the sun. Because of his hair, his team- 
males call him Pink Pad, a name taken 
from a scouring product commercial. In 
addition. Kite bears the unfortunate bur- 
den of appearing disgruntled much of 
the time. 

"Ben and Tom are complete oppo- 
sites," says Brent Buckman. a member 
of the Texas team. "Tom is a perfec- 
tionist. He goes out on the practice tec 
and he'll just hit balls and hit balls. If 
he doesn't hit each one perfectly he’ll 
get mad at himself and stay mad. The 
only thing Tom wants to do is beat Ben. 
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But he gets just so dose, and then some- 
thing happens. . . .” 

On the tournament's second day Kile 
shot a 68, but Crenshaw picked up a cou- 
ple of eagles himself and had a 66 that 
moved him into second place, four 
strokes behind his teammate. And Tex- 
as was threatening to make a runaway 
of the team event, moving 14 strokes 
ahead of Houston. Wake Forest, with 
Pearce and Simons looking forward to 
impending professional careers, had 
some of those mental short circuits Han- 
nigan had alluded to and barely made 
the cut for the final two days. 

*‘lt used to bother me,” said Kite that 
day, speaking about the adulation be- 
ing heaped on Crenshaw while he, in 
fact, was leading the tournament and 
being largely ignored. "It doesn’t any- 
more. Everything you read is Crenshaw. 
He's got the charisma of Palmer. It 
makes it that much more enjoyable to 
me if I beat him, because I'm thinking 
he’s got all those guys out there watch- 


ing him and they’re missing all of my 
good shots.” 

During the third round on Friday, no- 
body could have missed many of Kite's 
good shots. He was 42 on the front nine, 
finished with a 78 and stormed off the 
course in fourth place, four strokes be- 
hind Crenshaw, who had a 70. "I don't 
know what I had today, but it was prob- 
ably 90,” he snapped at a bystander who 
should have known better than to ask. 

Kite complained that it took almost 
six hours to play his round, and that 
his concentration was shattered on the 
1st tee when he wailed over an hour be- 
cause the tee times were late. He blast- 
ed the NCAA for the way it ran the 
tournament, then stomped off for a din- 
ner of ground glass and poison. 

Still, Houston managed to pick up 
only six strokes on Texas, and barring 
another horrible round by Kite, or one 
by Crenshaw, Texas seemed to have the 
team championship safely in hand for 
another year. All that was left to be de- 


cided was whether Kite could, for once, 
catch Crenshaw. 

"Just about every tournament we've 
played in, we’ve finished one-two,” said 
Ben in his motel room Friday night. He 
had missed the cut in this year's Open, 
the first time that has happened in his 
seven professional tournaments, and he 
said he thought the disappointment 
w ould serve to sharpen his desire to w in. 
This desire is an awesome, fanatical 
thing. He lives and thinks golf so much 
of his waking day, he admits, that he 
has a hard time being serious about his 
schoolwork. “I think it'll take me eight 
years to get my degree,” he said. "I'm 
just piddling around; it really is a farce. 
All through college. I've never had any- 
thing on my mind except golf. I can't 
get interested in anything else." 

"Every day Ben's playing in the U.S. 
Open," laughed Nancy. 

"No,” said Ben. "1 just want to sec 
how many under par 1 can get each 
day. Every time I flub up, I really get 

coniinuet 1 


Tennis Test 

(Miss a few and you can get 4 months of World Tennis Magazine for only $1.00) 


• Can Chris Evert play for money if she chooses to 
do so? 

• What are the recommended tennis instruction 
books? 

• Are there any good tennis resorts in Acapulco? 

• Do the top pros use wooden or steel rackets? 

• In doubles, who should call the service in or out 
— the receiver or his partner? 

• What reason did Nastase give for walking off the 
court in the middle of a match and why was he 
not defaulted? 

• Who is No. 1 on the Women's Pro Tour? 

• Why is it better to lob crosscourt? 

• What player did John McPhee compare to "a 
triple agent from Alexandria, a used-car salesman 
from central Marrakesh”? 

• Who won $50,000 at the World Championship of 
Tennis finals in Dallas? 

• Should the wrist be firm or relaxed when you hit 
the ball? 

• Why can the Contract Pros play in the U.S. Open 
but not at Wimbledon? 

• If you hit a poor approach shot, should you con- 
tinue on to net? 


• What player slapped the referee in Rome this 
year? 

• Where is the best place in the East for a youngster 
to train? 

• If your opponent's hat falls on the ground, can 
you claim a let? 

• Did Walter Elcock win the Italian Championship? 

• How can a baseliner learn to become a net- 
rusher? 

• Can a 12-year old go to the Pancho Gonzalez 
tennis camp? 

The answers to these and many other 
questions are in the July issue of 
World Tennis 

I would like to take advantage of your Special Introductory 

Offer of four issues for only 51.00 (regular single issue price 

is 75C). 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 

□ Money Enclosed □ Bill Me 

World Tennis, Dept. S, 8100 Wcstglcn, Houston, Texas 77042 
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Fine old Bourbon in a fine new pipe tobacco. 
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I PIPE OFFER PO BOX 1070 . 

HICKSVILLE NEW YORK 1 180? AOORESS 
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English 

leather. 

The 

Heavy Duty 
Deodorant. 


What do we mean by heavy duty? 

Just this: A thick stick of deodorant 
laden with lots of our clean, fresh, 
long-lasting English Leather,, scent. 
With one application you get plenty 
of coverage and plenty of deodorant 
protection. And 
it's your personal 
deodorant. Only 
you use it. 

Which is one 
good reason 
why our 
stick deodorant 
lasts longer. 

Try our Heavy 
Duty Stick. 

It comes in a 
convenient 
travel size. 

All for a light 
price: $1.25 


Valuable briar pipe offer. 

From Bourbon Blend Pipe Tobacco -a $6.95 pipe valueforonly 
$3.00. Made in England of high-quality Algerian 
briar. Rubber mouthpiece. Lifetime guarantee against bowl 
burnout. Money back if not completely satisfied 
(just return pipe within four weeks of receipt). We'll also send 
you a full pouch of Bourbon Blend free! 


it 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 


Maker's 
01V 1 ' Mark- 

WWTGUV 


Made (torn an anginal old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 

30 proof • Stir Hill Distilling Co Stir Hill turn, lorello. A 


hot. I’ve known so many good players 
who’ve gone out on the tour and just fall- 
en on their faces. You can't tell until 
you get out there. I guess it’s just a mat- 
ter of w ill and determination.” 

It is not. he insists, a matter of style, 
particularly his own. Crenshaw hates to 
practice and he pretends to know noth- 
ing of theory. “Sometimes I get up to 
the hall and just think: a little hook. 
But I don't think anything about where 
my hands are during the swing or stuff 
like that. ' Which may explain why e\- 
ery now and then he endures spells where 
his game is as vulnerable as a sand cas- 
tle facing a rising tide. 

In the final round Saturday. Crenshaw- 
had a siege of disappearing golf during 
which he missed five straight greens. By 
the time he walked away from the 9th 
hole, he had shot a 38 and now was in 
a four-way tic for first with Kite, who 
played the front side two-under, and 
Howard Twitty of Arizona State and 
Bill Rogers of Houston. 

Twitty and Rogers quickly eliminated 
themselves with double bogeys, and that 
left it between the men from Austin, 
just as had been expected. Encouraged 
by a pep talk and a pat on the back 
from Nancy at the 1 0th tee. Crenshaw 
wedged to within two feet for a birdie 
at almost the same moment that Kite 
was birdieing the 1 1 th with a 10-foot 
putt. Still ail lied, and so it went. 

Kite finished with a 68. clinching the 
team title for Texas, and was turning in 
his score as Crenshaw stood back on 
the 18th tec, needing a par to tie. 

After a tepid tee shot that nestled trou- 
blesomely near a tree. Crenshaw piHI- 
hooked his second shot far left of the 
18th green, about 40 yards from the pin. 
It looked as if it was all over. Only the 
courage of Palmer, the skill of Nicklaus 
and the touch of Jones could save him. 
Right? Kite knew better. He loped off 
to get a soft drink so that he would not 
sec Crenshaw wedge weakly onto the 
green some 30 feet from the cup. Nor 
would he see Crenshaw rap the putt bold- 
ly. dead on line. It smacked against the 
back of the cup. popped straight up in 
the air and fell in the hole for the tic. 

“Is he unreal?" said Houston's dis- 
believing John Mills , who was standing 
nearby. "Is he unreal? He's a god.” 

"I figured he'd get it up and down, be- 
cause he always does." Kite said later. 
"I don't know- how he does it." Nei- 
ther does Ben. He just docs. end 
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out ahead 
Kawasaki. 


3s! 


We've just pulled something dirty on the competition. 

Named the Kawasaki 350 enduro. 

For here we are — with a dirt/street 
bike that's got all sorts of things other 
350's haven't got. 

Like our exclusive Hatta fork: 
the fork that lets you adjust the 
tension, the height, the wheelbase 
—for any kind of rider, and any 

kind of riding. And our CDI: the 

capacitor discharge system that squeezes more life 
out of spark plugs — and makes points pointless. 



Yet for 1972 we've made one hundred — count 
'em -one hundred improvements. Improvements in 
the ride. In the handling. In the looks. 

The result awaits you at your 
Kawasaki dealer. So do the world's 
fastest production machines, the 
only 10-speed trail bike, and the 
whole Kawasaki line-up. See them, 
compare them— with any other bikes 

n the world, wm ■ • 

Not to get dirty - but we IxGftAfGSClId 
know who’ll come out ahead. MOTORS - 



sporting look A lu/e Campbell 


The second greening of Forest Hills 


ceci martinez, in sequins at left, and Car- 
olyn Hawkins, in crepe above, check out some 
new soft fabrics and prove that they have a 
certain nous savons quoi, namely sexiness. 


Or the bluing or pinkening or perhaps yellowing. In September, color comes to tennis clothes at the U.S. 
Open; in the meantime, there is plenty else going on that would have made Queen Victoria faint 


T he game of tennis turns 100 this year, 
a solemn age indeed for a sport that 
was pretty stuffy to begin with, but look 
what they're wearing to the parties! Cro- 
chets and knits and body suits, wrap- 
around skirts and the layered look, terry 
cloth and sequins (not together; that 
will take another 100 years or, with any 
luck, longer ) and, for the first time at For- 
est Hills, pastels. Consider the possibil- 
ities: "The curtain rises. Lady Jane en- 
ters stage right, impeccably clad in ten- 
nis lavenders. . . 

It is about time, Teddy Tinling will 
be observing. Ten years ago Britain's 
dean of sportswear designers was add- 



PH0TO3RAPHS BY WAITM IOOSS JR. 

ing colored trim to his Wimbledon stars’ 
all-white tennis dresses, but not since 
Gussie Moran’s lace panties had the 
Wimbledon Committee been so outraged 
and it was back to the white Swiss em- 
broidery. Five years later, however, 
Teddy was still hanging in there, pre- 
dicting, with the advent of color tele- 
vision. what Tlw Guardian described as 
“a creeping riot of color to stun the tra- 
ditionalists and delight the men who care 
about viewing figures." Tinling added, 
"I foresee colored tennis balls and rack- 
ets. color in clothing, and look forward 
to purple plastic grass." 

It was pretty good foreseeing. Wilson 
is already making pink and yellow ten- 
nis rackets and another firm is about to 
introduce rackets in red; yellow tennis 
balls are increasingly in use because 
they are much easier to see. for players 
and especially for TV audiences: and 
Adidas is busy testing a brand-new 
colored shoe. 

com! mini 


rita Wilson okays the tennis version of the 
Beethoven sweat shirt — Billie Jean glasses on 
terry cloth — and {above right) new stretchy seer- 
sucker. Janie Willcns {right) tries a knit. 


V/ 



SPORTING LOOK eontinurd 


As for purple plastic grass, Larry King 
of TennisAmerica points out that there 
are already 19 blue FlintKoted courts 
in California, Nevada and Washington. 
When asked, "Why blue?” he said, "Our 
first blue court was at our tennis ranch 
at Lake Tahoe. We looked at the sky 
and at Lake Tahoe's blue water and 
found there was nothing more peaceful 
or beautiful." Right on, blue tennis 
courts. (There was also that Polyturf in 
the Orange Bowl that turned blue: Ted- 
dy Tinling might have enjoyed it, but Mi- 
ami’s city fathers did not.) 

The new tennis clothes being served 
up with all this riot of color are not fan- 
tasies of designers off in ivory towers 
somewhere. The people who make them 
play the game themselves and know the 
requirements of the sport. A large firm 
like Head Ski and Sports Wear has a ten- 
nis advisory board backing up Designer 
Wilma Hoycr — Billie Jean King, for ex- 
ample, works with her at least five times 
a year, and other board members such 
as Ceci Martinez, Esme Emanuel, Eliza 
Pandc, Kristy Pigeon and Dennis Ral- 
ston will visit while the line is being de- 
signed. They criticize it, discuss the mer- 
its of new fabrics, check the playing fit. 
Because there’s — or preferably there 
isn’t — the rub; the clothes are to be 
played in. When tournament player Ja- 
nie Albert Willens (daughter of onetime 
Stanford Quarterback Frankie Albert) 
looked at the knit tennis dress she is 
trying out on page 5 1 , she admitted won- 


dering if it wouldn't be warm. "I real- 
ly sweat when I play,” she said. "I 
need clothes that are comfortable, cool 
and the kind that 1 hope will still 
look great after many washings.” To 
her delight the St. John’s knit met all 
her requirements, and when she left 
the court her first remark was, "Where 
can I get one?” 

The ribbed synthetic knit jump suit 
and warmup sweater on the facing page 
were designed by a new Los Angeles 
firm, Elkc and Joianna Originals, Elkc 
being Actress Hike Sommer and Joianna, 
Joianna Ogner, once described (SI, 
March 8, 1971 ) as the Perle Mesta of ten- 
nis. Joianna is a mother of five children 
who manages to find time to be an avid 
tennis player and design all her own ten- 
nis clothes. Four years ago she designed 
some things for her friend Elke: in June 
1971 they went into business, and in no 
time they were “not only in business, 
but with our clothes in more than 500 
stores!” 

The most important things about their 
designs, says Joianna are, “First, func- 
tion. Second, making clothes attractive 
to all ages, sizes and figures — we work 
at trying to make every woman look slim- 
mer. Even if a woman is size two, she al- 
ways thinks she isn’t slim enough.” Elke 
and Joianna have many outfits with 
names rather than numbers — there is an 
Elke. of course, and a Gussie Moran, a 
Janet Leigh, a Pilar Wayne and a Di- 
nah Shore. The Dinah Shore, for in- 


stance, was originated when Miss Shore 
complained that she could never find a 
tennis outfit with a high neckline and 
long sleeves and Joianna whipped up a 
stretchy long-sleeved white body suit 
with a little skirt to slip over it. Elkc- 
Joianna Originals works almost entirely 
with the new synthetic knitted fabrics 
and Joianna would have anticipated 
Janie Willens’ interest in how a knit 
dress would wash — it is the first ques- 
tion her customers ask, she reports, add- 
ing that starting this month, all clothing, 
at least in the state of California, w ill be 
required to carry woven labels with 
washing instructions. 

In September at Forest Hills Elkc 
Sommer will be modeling some new pas- 
tel dresses from Elke-Joianna. They may 
be brightening up the courts there, but 
if he has his way, Teddy Tinling will 
still be far ahead. He has designed a 
dress for Francoise Durr to wear at Wim- 
bledon this summer featuring a tight bod- 
ice of sparkly stretch fabric with a skirt 
of— are you ready? Is the committee 
ready? — cranberry and gold satin and 
metallic ribbon ruffles. Francoise, que- 
ried as to what she thinks the chances are 
of getting away with this, replied, "I 
don't know about the dress, but they may 
not like my red lace panties. If they don't 
like them." she smiles, "maybe I won’t 
wear any." 

That would be a sensation, all right - 
the first for which Teddy Tinling could 
not honestly take the credit. 


More about what they’re wearing — and where to buy it 


Ceci Martinez, a tournament 
pro, is all for looking colorful 
and pretty in action — which is 
why she took the dress she wears 
on page 50 to Wimbledon. It is 
an A line of Arnel triacetate that 
features a striped sequin yoke 
with a string tie at the V neck- 
line; because of the sequins, it 
must be washed by hand. It costs 
S37.50 and is by Head Ski and 
Sports Wear, as are the follow- 
ing two outfits. All three are 
available at Bloomingdale's, 
New York. 

Beginner Carolyn Hawkins 
(Page 50) waits for a lesson at 


Vic Braden's new Laguna Niguel 
Tennis Club wearing a flowered 
lightweight jersey tank top and 
matching flower-bordered crepe 
wraparound skirt. Both arc of 
Dacron polyester and arc ma- 
chine washable. The tank top is 
SI 8. 50, the skirt S25.50. 

Sixteen-year-old Rita Wilson, 
also a novice player ( lower left 
on page 51), wears shorts and 
shirt made of terry cloth. The 
T shirt is embroidered with Bil- 
lie Jean King's wire-rimmed 
glasses. The terry cloth is 50*7 
Dacron polyester, 50 f 7 cotton, 
and ihe outfit costs SI6.50. 


At the top of page 51 Rita 
swings in a cotton-and-polyester 
seersucker body suit with plenty 
of stretch. It features tiny mul- 
ticolored buttons up the front 
and is machine washable. By De- 
signer-player Helen LaRosc for 
Point Set, it costs S20 and will 
be at Saks Fifth Avenue stores 
in September. 

Below, Janie Willens finishes 
up her set in a hand-washable 
knitted dress of acetate and ny- 
lon. It is all hand finished and 
has a navy knit belt with a gold 
disc buckle as well as navy trim 
down the front of the skirt. It 


is designed for St. John Knits 
and costs S35, with matching 
crochet-trimmed pants, SI0. at 
I. Magnin, Los Angeles; Noid- 
strom Best, Seattle. 

Carolyn Hawkins [left) wears 
an Elke-Joianna covered-up lay- 
ered look that they will be intro- 
ducing at Forest Hills on Aug. 
22. The shirtlike jump suit zips 
up the front and is made of ma- 
chine-washable ribbed polyester 
double knit, and the matching 
blue-bordered warmup sweater 
is of the same fabric. The outfit is 
S28 and is going to be in stores in 
early September. 


CAROLYN HAWKINS' FASHIONABLE LAYERED LOOK IS NEW TO TENNIS 
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conservation / Roger Rapoport 


Getting to 
the root 
of the 
matter 

Kill or cure? New Mexico wants to 
know more about a lethal tree- 
eradication program in progress 


T he middle Rio Grande south of Al- 
buquerque is not much good for fish- 
ing, swimming or skipping rocks. About 
the only thing moving along the dusty 
river bottom are bulldozers keeping a 
floodway clear. The riverbed nowadays 
is merely an overflow drain used during 
heavy runoff periods. To minimize evap- 
oration loss, the river’s normal flow has 
been channeled into a broad ditch that 
rushes to a reservoir near Truth or 
Consequences. 

The Rio Grande’s one remaining grace 
is its salt cedar, the bountiful stands 
that tie down its banks. This slender 
tree flourishes where little else will. In 
the arid Southwest it serves more than 
an ornamental purpose, checking soil 
erosion, helping flood control, offering 
a windbreak and providing game with 
refuge. Its pink blossoms arc a source 
of nectar for the area’s honeybee in- 
dustry. It was with these facts in mind 
that federal agencies planted the trees 
along the Rio Grande four decades ago. 

But the Government thinks differently 
now. Its experts have come to believe 
that the salt cedars drink too much wa- 
ter, water better used for irrigation and 
other human needs. This is why the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation is currently seek- 
ing to gas — or more precisely spray, 
chop, bulldoze, crush and bury — rough- 
ly 75 million trees that grow along a 75- 
mile stretch of the river. 

It is not easy to upset the tolerant peo- 
ple of this self-reliant land. They have 
let federal agencies test nuclear weapons 


and missiles in their backyard. But since 
the tree-eradication plan was announced 
there has been a furor. An unlikely co- 
alition of state and federal legislators, 
civil servants, ranchers, beekeepers, 
hunters, fishermen, professors, house- 
wives, students and conservationists has 
turned against the bureau that spends 
over SIO million annually trying to en- 
hance New Mexico’s admittedly limited 
water resources. 

An imposing array of geologists, hy- 
drologists. botanists, biologists and en- 
gineers declare that tree removal will 
not save an appreciable quantity of wa- 
ter. Instead, they insist, clearing the 
banks of the Rio Grande will lead to ero- 
sion, ruin the honeybee industry, wipe 
out dove nesting and wildlife habitat and 
hurt hunting, while destroying a vital 
greenbelt along the state’s most impor- 
tant river basin. They also worry about 
the biological impact of spraying vast 
quantities of herbicide along a valley 
that nestles the state's major population 
and agricultural centers. 

Last July a Reclamation Bureau con- 
tractor made a test spraying near the 
town of San Acacia, about 60 miles 
south of Albuquerque. The defoliant 
was Silvex, a close relative of a her- 
bicide called Agent-Orange that has been 
banned from use in Vietnam because of 
Us toxicity. By November some results 
were evident. Heavy spraying had failed 
to make a dent in the salt cedar thick- 
ets. However, two ranchers, whose cat- 
tle, pasture and children had been hit 
by the herbicide in the July spraying, 
claimed they found the defoliant sur- 
prisingly effective. The ranchers. Lewis 
Trotter and John Mayo, filed a lawsuit 
against the spraying contractor and ad- 
ministrative claims with the Govern- 
ment. They sued the spray er for S500.000 
damages to cover the alleged loss of cat- 
tle and injuries to their children who 
had been sprayed or consumed water 
from the contaminated pastures. 

Department of Agriculture, veterinary 
and medical experts have documented 
Silvex contamination in some of the cat- 
tle and in the children. Although the chil- 
dren seem to have recovered, the fed- 
eral investigation of the Trotter-Mayo 
case continues. The official bureau po- 
sition is that the cattle belonging to the 
two ranchers may have been the vic- 
tims of poison weeds or malnutrition. 
This explanation may be inadequate. 


since the bureau has no evidence that 
the contaminated children ate any weeds 
or were undernourished. 

After 15 years of testing, federal re- 
search has failed to find a herbicide that 
eliminates salt cedar. “We’ve tried ev- 
erything.” says Dr. Paul Quimby of the 
Department of Agriculture research lab 
in Los Lunas, N. Mex. “The problem is 
that after the foliage drops off sprayed 
trees, protective quiescent buds suddenly 
are stimulated to grow. This defense 
mechanism keeps the trees alive." And 
the defoliation at certain times of the 
year scatters seeds, which only spurs the 
growth of new trees. 

This explains why the bureau must 
supplement spraying with mechanical 
devices — plows that sever roots, rotary 
choppers that cut down small trees 
and the monstrous Marden brush cut- 
ter that chews up trees in its path and 
spews them out as kindling to be 
mopped up by bulldozers. Continued 
maintenance necessary to check the 
regrowth of salt cedars along the 75- 
mile stretch of the Rio Grande would 
cost S 100.000 annually . 

There is no proof to date that clear- 
ing the banks of the Rio Grande will 
save water. Even after spending SI. 8 mil- 
lion to remove 55.420 acres of trees along 
a 200-mile stretch of the Pecos River, 
the bureau lacks real proof of water sal- 
vage. Clearing of another 15.000 acres 
along the Pecos is being held up by lack 
of funds. Meanwhile the U.S. Geological 
Survey is trying to determine if clearing 
the banks actually saves water. Normal 
variation in stream flow, changes in the 
water table and evaporation complicate 
any such study. 

Both federal and state agencies are 
skeptical of Bureau of Reclamation 
claims that salt cedar eradication could 
enhance recreation and wildlife. On the 
contrary, a state fisheries and wildlife 
investigation shows removal of salt ce- 
dar and similar vegetation would hurt 
hunting and menace the doves and oth- 
er upland game birds in the area. In 
Texas, tree clearing helped reduce a pop- 
ulation of several million whitewing 
doves to 500.000 or less. 

When warned of these dangers the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation agreed it would 
leave certain areas in New Mexico un- 
cleared. The bureau even gave the state’s 
game and fish department money to fund 
a dove-nesting study in the vicinity of 
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Bitlcr Lake National Wildlife Refuge 
along the Pecos. During the summer of 
1970 and again during 1971 bureau 
spraying accidentally defoliated some of 
these dove nesting areas. "It's hard to 
understand why the bureau would jeop- 
ardize a project they arc paying for.” 
one state game official declared. The bu- 
reau also repeatedly violated a pledge 
to leave a I 5- to 30-fool-wide buffer strip 
for w ildlife along the New Mexico banks. 
Small stands of salt cedar that the agen- 
cy agreed to leave uncleared for wildlife 
were chopped up. 

Intensive spraying poses a potential 
public health threat even when it is on 
target. Numerous reports from Vietnam 
indicate that defoliants can adversely af- 
fect humans and a recent study shows, 
specifically, that Agent-Orange can lead 
to birth defects. 

The Trotter-Mayo case has increased 
New Mexico's concern over Silvex. Four 
children who drank water drawn from 
the contaminated pastures showed Sil- 
vex in their urine. They complained of 
nausea, dizziness, headaches, stomach 
pains, loss of appetite and extreme tired- 
ness. Thirteen-year-old Sandra Trotter, 
who was sprayed during the mishap, was 
sick and out of school for most of last 
fall. Analysis showed that Silvex in some 
of the cattle was above allowable limits 
for human consumption. Trotter and 
Mayo were required to remove the sur- 
viving animals from the range at least 
two weeks prior to slaughter. 

Bureau men scoff at the notion their 
herbicide can level a herd of healthy cat- 
tle. Jim Rhoads, who manages the bu- 
reau's Pecos clearing operation, says: 
"The stuff can't hurt you. I've had heli- 
copters fly overhead and accidentally 
drench me with Silvex. All I needed to 
do was lake my clothes off and have a 
bath. Thai's the important thing, tak- 
ing a bath. I always tell any men work- 
ing with the chemical not to let the stuff 
stay on their skin after they're hit with 
it. They tend to get a little careless and 
forget to wash when they spray each 
other. Hell, the spray is no more toxic 
than table salt or aspirin.” 

Beekeepers, who have about 4,000 
hives along the Rio Grande Valley, do 
not look so kindly on the effects of Sil- 
vex and the tree eradication program. 
New Mexico Beekeepers Association 
President Berna Johnston says spraying 
will wreck the bee business, which pro- 


sides honey and beeswax while polli- 
nating local crops: “Cutting down the 
salt cedars would seriously deplete the 
bees' major source of nectar and could 
destroy the commercial beekeeping busi- 
ness,” he says. But the reclamation men 
insist they have the bees' best interest 
at heart. They claim the bees have a 
hard time extracting honey from salt ce- 
dar blossoms and would much prefer 
to work replacement vegetation such as 
alfalfa, clover, sage and w ild flowers. Be- 
sides. says the bureau, the salt cedar 
honey tastes lousy. 

The agency's Middle Rio Grande Proj- 
ect superintendent, Don Farr, points 
out that the clearing is backed by the 
New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bu- 
reau. The project also has the support 
of several grow th-minded civic and busi- 
ness groups, irrigation districts and other 
water users. Farr insists that the bureau 
always defoliates with great caution. 
"It's true that we usually don’t notify 
residents ahead of time about our spray- 
ing plans, but we do try to watch out 
for them from the helicopter. We have 
also stopped spraying in certain areas 
where possible drift could endanger 
crops." Ed Hudson, another bureau ex- 
pert, says the tree clearing will actually 
save the banks of the Rio Grande from 
turning into a jungle. "When you say 
you're going to go out and cut down 75 
million trees people tend to get a little 
upset. It sounds like a lot. What they 
don’t understand is that salt cedar are 
very skinny trees." 

In other states public agencies and pri- 
vate conservation groups have decided to 
protect their trees front the bureau by 
buying up river bottom at S200 to SI ,000 
an acre. The Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Department and the World Wildlife 
Fund are purchasing land to preserve the 
riverbank vegetation and a remnant 
whitewing population that goes with it. 
The Arizona Game and Fish Department 
has bought up thousands of acres along 
the Lower Gila River to preserve white- 
wing and mourning dove habitat. 

Although the reclamation agency's 
clearing in New Mexico eventually may 
be halted by the Trotter-Mayo case 
and the efforts of the growing coalition 
of beekeepers and environmentalists, 
the Government experts continue testing 
and chopping, and right now are map- 
ping new clearing projects elsewhere 
in the Southwest. END 
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duckpin bowling Joe Marshall 


T he game of duckpins is an acquired 
taste. Invented around the turn of 
the century by John J. McGraw and 
Uncle Wilbert Robinson, the baseball 
managers ("Lookit, they scatter just like 
ducks,” one of them said, giving the 
sport its name), the game has never real- 
ly caught on as a form of mass rec- 
reation outside southern New England, 
Baltimore and Washington — where it is 
preeminent over even big-pin bowling. 

Last month the game’s leading prac- 
titioners gathered at Fair Lanes South- 
west near Baltimore for the 18th an- 
nual National Duckpin All-Star Cham- 
pionships. They were competing for S 10,- 
200 in prize money and another chance 
to call the world's attention to duck- 
pins' superiority over set-'em-up-in-the- 
other-alley bowling. Unfortunately, the 
message did not penetrate much beyond 
the Alleghenies. 

No matter. To the true believer, a 
game of duckpins is its own reward. In 
contrast to tenpins, it is an imperfectible 
pursuit: a 300 game has never been rolled 
and probably never will be. Played on 
the same alley as its parent game, duck- 
pins uses a ball only five inches in di- 
ameter and pins about 9V4 inches tall. 
Since the pins are placed on the same 
spots as regular bowling pins, the gaps 
arc larger and pin action far less au- 
tomatic. The result is often a scries of 
frustrating splits. 

Strikes and spares arc scored the same 
as in bowling, but the duckpin bowler 
gets a third roll in each frame if nec- 
essary. If he knocks down all the pins 
in three rolls, he scores 10. He does not 
concentrate on strikes as much as on get- 
ting a good break with the first ball — 
something like breaking the rack in pool. 
The crucial balls in duckpins are the sec- 
ond and third: in the championships, 
for example. Art Anderson of Mansfield, 
Mass, had only 16 strikes in his 18-game 
set, yet bowled a record 2,691 series on 
the strength of 103 spares. Scoring is. 
of course, much lower. The highest men's 
season average on record is around 140, 
while the top-ranked woman player of 
all time. Tools Barger of Pasadena, Md., 
has averaged as high as 135. The high- 
est score ever is a 257. 

Things might have been different for 
the sport's popularity if an inventor 
named Ken Sherman had been a bit 
more acquisitive. In 1954 Sherman in- 
vented an automatic pinspotter for duck- 


Big blowout 
for some 
low rollers 


pins — before it was invented for regular 
tenpins. When Brunswick and others 
tried to buy the rights to his device, how- 
ever, Sherman turned them down, '‘be- 
cause I didn't want to lease New 1 Eng- 
land.” AMF came along and developed 
its own spotter— for the big pins. Once 
the big-pin machines were installed in 
bow ling establishments around t he coun- 
try there was no chance of duckpins' dis- 
lodging them. Fair Lancs’ Promotion 
Director Bob Haux sums up the po- 
sition in which this left his sport. “We 
recognize the need to elevate the game 
through some showmanship," he says. 

And so, when the 88 qualifiers pa- 
raded onto the lanes to the tune of some- 
thing suspiciously reminiscent of Buckle 
Up for Safety , Baltimore Mayor Wil- 
liam Schaefer was on hand to lend a 
touch of showmanship. He cut the rib- 
bon that opened the tournament and 
tried his hand with one of the "Thing- 
amajiggers," as he called them, and 
scored a 10. 

The field was truly all-star in duck- 
pinning terms. Among the 56 men 
and 32 women who qualified were 
Toots Barger, back after three years 
for the one title that had eluded her: 
Jimmy Dictsch, the No. I -ranked male 
bowler of all time: and ageless Nick 
Tronsky, ranked No. 1 five times — 
first in 1931, last in 1962. 

Dietsch was singularly unimpressed by 
Tronsky's reputation the first time they 
played in the 1940s. “What did I care 
who he was?" recalls Dictsch. "I was 
just a kid hustling. The first time I rolled 
him he couldn't break 115. 1 figured he 
was easy. Later on I got a chance to 
roll him again, and he didn't have a 
game under 170. He still calls me kid.” 

The qualifying games at Fair Lanes 
wiped out Barger. Dietsch and Tronsky, 
leaving things to the two defending 


champions, Ann L'Heurcux of River- 
side, R.l. and George Pelletier of Man- 
chester, Conn., plus a field of would-be 
successors that included Pete Buccieri, 
a West Haven, Conn, truck driver who 
has been out of work since November; 
George Stuart Jr., a public accountant 
from Warcham. Mass.: and a confident 
27-year-old competitor for L’Heureux's 
title, Pat Rinaldi of Chevy Chase, Md. 

In the men's finals Buccieri grabbed 
an early lead, then hung on grimly as 
his game started to come unglued. But 
in his last match, against Stuart, who 
had crept to within a single pin, Buc- 
cieri took some advice his wife had given 
him earlier about following through. It 
helped, and with an impressive 176 in 
the second game, he put Stuart aw-ay 
handily. 

The best drama of the night came in 
the women's finals, into which Rinaldi 
carried a 55-pin lead against the defend- 
ing champion. The two represented a 
perfect contrast in styles. Rinaldi throws 
an explosive ball off an arching, con- 
torted backswing in which the ball ap- 
pears ready to head any direction ex- 
cept down-alley. L'Heurcux's style is 
compact and businesslike. Her delivery 
features a short, slow approach, modified 
backswing and a dead-straight ball that 
impresses nobody but her opponents. 

In the first game L'Heurcux rolled a 
145, which with her 30-pin victory bo- 
nus chopped 48 pins from Rinaldi's lead. 
The younger bow ler kept her confidence, 
however, and opened the second game 
with five straight marks while L'Heurcux 
missed spare breaks of the lone seven 
pin twice. Rinaldi's lead moved up to a 
formidable 69 pins. At this point L’Hcu- 
reux says she told herself, "Old girl, 
keep pushing." 

The old girl certainly did, with strikes 
in the second, fourth, fifth and sixth 
frames. Suddenly Rinaldi needed a dou- 
blcheadcr (back-to-back strikes) in the 
10th to win. She got the first one, bring- 
ing the crowd to its feet, but her second 
ball left two, and L'Heurcux had her sec- 
ond consecutive title by just four pins. 
"People say duckpins are fun," the 
champion remarked afterward. "They're 
ulcerating, that's what they are.” 

Meanwhile, Pat Rinaldi, in good spir- 
its, drank some champagne and vowed, 
"Wait till next year." Sounds like some- 
thing John J. McGraw might have 
said. end 
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Woody Cox (32), a slight split end, now has a head of hair and an eye for books. 


In the last days of their college careers, some of the athletes who made Nebraska 
No. I in football reflect on their life and labor as Cornhuskers. They weigh the glory 
and goals of the past and of the times to come by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



THE GRADUATES continued 


lie offensive right guard said he 

I I would remember the Oregon 
game, how hot it was, and how 
the blonde in the end zone had 
such a short skirt and as the team drove 
downfield toward the blonde there was 
more than casual reference in the Ne- 
braska huddle to the quality of her 
limbs. And the Colorado game, when 
it was 35° and raining in Lincoln and 
cold, and the crazy Nebraska fans 
lined up their empty booze bottles on 
the concrete steps in the north end 
zone and you could see them there, glis- 
tening. He said for all the gravity of big- 
time college football it was amazing 
how observant you could be in a hud- 
dle. And he said within his treasure 
chest would live forever the lines of Ra- 
quel Welch, who declared she dug quar- 
terbacks like Joe Namath over “dumb 
guards." "If 1 had Raquel Welch here, 
I*d punch her out,” he said, and ev- 
erybody in the room leaned back to 
enjoy the specter of the guard pummeling 
Miss Welch. 

The split end, sitting on the bed with 
his legs crossed, said he would remem- 
ber all the attention they received be- 
fore the Oklahoma game — television 
cameramen running around, magazine 
covers. The Game of the Century, How- 
ard Cosell — and how the pressure final- 
ly got to him and he quit going to class 
because he could not concentrate on the 
two things at the same time. But he 


said that after the season, their last at 
Nebraska, he actually enjoyed and got 
a lot out of some of the courses he took— 
Zoology, Kinesiology, Physiology of 
Exercise 284. The guard and the tackle 
laughed at him and told him to come 
off it. 

"Who likes school?” said the tackle. 
Of the three, he was the only one with 
enough credits to graduate. 

"I hate it,” said the guard. He said 
he figured it out and he was "exactly 
24 hours” (about two semesters) short 
of his degree. "Or 26.” 

"Or 28,” said the tackle. 

The tackle said he would remember 
Bob Devaney. He said he was convinced 
it was a special thing about Coach De- 
vaney that brought it all home — the na- 
tional championships and the indulgence 
of the Nebraska fans, who made them- 
selves obvious not just in the stands but 
everywhere: on the streets, in drugstores, 
dentists' offices, gas stations. He said 
even the Nebraska students were nuts 
about the football team. 

He looked around the room at the 
memorabilia they had accumulated (red- 
and-white player dolls, No. 1 clocks. Big 
Red bath mats), the spoor of Nebraska's 
football zealotry. They were clearing it 
all out now. He said the funny thing 
about playing football at Nebraska was 
that eventually you went over the line 
and became a fan yourself. He said the 
answer had to be Devaney, but after 


close surveillance he had not been able 
to figure out what the man did, except 
to scare him (the tackle) to death. 

He corrected himself, exhaling over 
the lip of his can of beer. "No, not ex- 
actly scare,” he said. 

"Yes,” said the guard. "S-c-a-r-e.” 

The guard asked his girl, a platinum 
blonde named Jeannie who had been 
helping with the cleanup, if she would 
please get some more beer. The guard’s 
name was Keith Wortman. He had come 
to Nebraska from Whittier, Calif, and 
Rio Hondo Junior College, an affable, 
quick-witted young man with densely 
lashed brown eyes. At 21 he had grown 
to be 6' 3" and 250 pounds and. as the 
logical extension of his training at Ne- 
braska, had acquired a contract to play 
for the Green Bay Packers. Over his 
bed was a crinkled photograph laminated 
onto a piece of wood, which Jeannie 
had made him, that showed the guard 
at the sublime moment of his employ- 
ment at Nebraska: on the ground after 
completing a block for Halfback Jeff 
Kinney, who is shown soaring over the 
top to score a touchdown against Okla- 
homa. Wortman’s number — 65 — is vis- 
ible in the picture between the legs of 
an official. 

Also on display was one of Wortman’s 
athletic supporters Jeannie had embroi- 
dered with a red N.U., a No. 1 and a clus- 
ter of oranges symbolizing the victories 
over LSU and Alabama in the last two 
Orange Bowl games. Jeannie was a very 
talented girl, Wortman said. He planned 
to drop by Pershing Auditorium the next 
day to watch her graduate, something 
he himself would have to put off. He 
wasn’t trying to bull anybody— his am- 
bition when he came to Lincoln was to 
play football. “I don’t consider myself 
dumb,” he said. “I’ll get my degree when 
the time comes.” He said much of his 
academic life had been a series of false 
starts. “I had five majors. English, so- 
ciology — I couldn’t pronounce the 
word — business and then P.E.” 

“That’s four,” said the split end. 

“Math wasn’t one of them,” said 
Wortman. 

One positive effect Nebraska had on 
his development, Wortman said, was 
a birth of confidence. “I’d never been 
on a winner in my life until I came 
here, then all of a sudden I was sur- 
rounded by them.” He said it trans- 
formed him. In high school he had 


Linebacker Bob Terrio will join Coach Devaney' s staff while working toward his master's. 
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thought himself a clod, and there was 
always someone around willing to sup- 
port that view. In those days he had 
dreamed of being a fullback. One of his 
coaches told him, “Wortman, you’re a 
lineman, and you will always be a line- 
man.” He said when he missed making 
All-League by one vote, his head coach 
told him it was he who didn’t vote for 
him. *‘My own coach! I was just a big 
fat insecure kid until I came here to 
Nebraska.” 

“So what’s changed. Chubby?” said 
the tackle. 

The tackle's name was Carl Johnson. 
Blond, blue-eyed and massive (6' 4”, 255 
pounds), he had come from Phoenix 
Junior College and played next to Wort- 
man on the Nebraska offensive line; 
played well enough to be drafted in the 
fifth round by the New Orleans Saints. 
He had also completed the requirements 
for a degree in business. His father and 
mother and grandmother were in from 
Phoenix to see him get it. The grand- 
mother wore an orchid corsage for the 
occasion. 

The split end’s name was Woody Cox. 
He was, by the standards of his room- 
mates, lilliputian: 5' 9', 167 pounds. He 
had been told many times, even before 
he got to high school, that he was too 
small to play football but had never been 
convinced. Wortman remembered play- 
ing against him in junior college, when 
Cox starred for New Mexico Military. 
"1 saw him twice — running past me to 
touchdowns.” In his last season at Ne- 
braska, Cox caught 26 passes for 378 
yards, second high on the team. Since 
then, free from team restrictions, he had 
let his curly brown hair spring out from 
his head like chicory. He had not been 
asked to play professional football, Cox 
said, so he was going home for the sum- 
mer to sail on a friend’s new 5150,000 
yacht. “Woody owns Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan,” said Keith Wortman. 

Cox was 10 hours short of his de- 
gree. His grades were good, and he would 
be back in the fall to finish up. He would, 
at the same time, help coach the Ne- 
braska team as a “graduate assistant.” 
He said it was the least he could do 
after learning such advanced techniques 
on the field: “All this knowledge ... it 
would be a shame not to pass it on.” 

The three players had shared the apart- 
ment for nine months, along with an oc- 
casional freeloader such as Van Brown- 



John Adkins heads farther north to Montreal. 


son, the quarterback, whenever Brown- 
son tired of living out of his automobile, 
and a fairly consistent ebb and flow of 
coeds. (“Girls go for football players 
around here,” Jeannie said.) The apart- 
ment’s inventory of goods during that 
time had multiplied to include a line of 
empty Strawberry Hill wine bottles on 
the board-and-cinder-block bookcase, a 
superabundance of colored bath towels, 
a worthwhile stack of popular records 
(Cat Stevens, Chicago) and, on the toi- 
let tank, a tall, yellowing pile of Play- 
boy magazines. 

Now, preparing to quit the apartment, 
the three roommates sat around hashing 
over their experiences, letting memories 
trigger memories. The success of Ne- 
braska football, said one, was due not 
so much to dedicated players as it was 


to dedicated coaches. “Football’s a big 
business here. The whole state is in- 
volved. The coaches know it, and they 
coach that way.” 

“More meetings, more films, more ev- 
erything.” 

“The coaches made themselves acces- 
sible. *1 need help in this science course.’ 
They got you a tutor. ‘Where do I go 
to buy tires.’ ‘What am I going to do 
about this girl.’ They were there always.” 

“The big thing was the closeness. The 
players got along. No race problems, 
no nothing." 

“When you made a block for Kin- 
ney, he let you know he appreciated it. 
Tagge was the same.” 

“We were a partying team. Devaney 
knew it. 1 think he encouraged it. He’s 
strict, but he knows what it’s all about.” 

“Nobody really hassled you, but there 
was kind of an unspoken rule. As long 
as what you did didn’t wind up in the 
newspapers you were safe.” 

“Nebraska’s not as conservative as 
you’d think,” said Carl Johnson. "It’s 
not Berkeley, but the girls behave the 
same here as anyplace. And when they 
have a demonstration, all five or six cam- 
pus radicals show up.” 

"Most college kids are a bunch of 
bull shooters,” said Keith Wortman. 
“You think they’re really saying some- 
thing, or being involved, but they’re just 
giving you a lot of bull. I do it myself.” 

“I’ll s^y,” said Woody Cox. 

conlinutd 



Pat Morell's name is not yet a household word, but wife Debbi hopes it will be as an M.D. 
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THE GRADUATES continued 


That night the roommates and their 
dates celebrated, perhaps for the last time 
as a group in Nebraska, by taking in a 
steak at Tony and Luigi's, one of the 
nicer restaurants in town. They drank a 
little (Cox abstaining), and one of them 
recalled the night they went swimming 
in Broyhill Fountain after loading up 
with beer. Wortman said he would miss 
that, and a lot of things. Getting psyched 
up for a big game. Double-teaming some 
opponent with Carl. He said it hadn’t 
been so bad being a guard after all. “Fri- 
days were the best days,” Johnson said. 
"They let all the linemen play catch at 
practice.” 

“The challenge was to see how long 
we could keep the ball up in the air with- 
out dropping it,” said Wortman, “31, 
32, 33 . . . duhhhh.” 

College life, said Cox, was a series of 
these challenges. 

Bob Terrio’s mother came from Los An- 
geles for the graduation. His father, 
George, Hew in from Las Vegas, where 


he is a shift boss in the Keno game at 
the Las Vegas Hilton. “This is what 
we’ve lived for,” said George as they 
pulled two lounge tables together at the 
Misty the night before graduation. The 
Misty has a reputation for prime ribs 
that is Lincoln-wide and is known as a 
good place to sit around after hours. “I 
wouldn’t have missed this for the world,” 
said George Terrio, smiling happily. He 
is a tall man, deeply tanned, with a Don 
Ameche mustache, and he wore a flow- 
ered shirt with the tail out. -The Terrios 
had been divorced when Bob was a child. 
Mrs. Terrio kept the name by marrying 
George’s brother Bill, but they had all 
remained close over the years, sharing 
a common interest in Bob. 

The mother was in a reminiscent 
mood. She, too, is tall and lean, with 
flesh-colored hair and horn-rimmed 
glasses. She recalled with delight the time 
she fell over the railing at a Pop War- 
ner League football game cheering one 
of Bob’s feats (a crucial run, as she re- 
called). She recited from “the greatest 


story ever done on him,” in the home- 
town paper when he was a fullback at 
Fullerton J.C. "In the story they called 
him The Muddcr,” she said, because he 
was always at his best when playing con- 
ditions were worst. “The M udder,” she 
repeated, looking at Bob. 

She told about the time she almost 
fell out of the Orange Bowl on New 
Year’s night 1971 when Bob intercepted 
a last-ditch LSU pass to save Nebraska’s 
victory and first national championship. 
She was jumping up and down, she said, 
and almost lost control. 

Bob Terrio said he remembered the 
first day he arrived in Lincoln, on a 
flight from Los Angeles, three years ago. 

“It was January,” he said, “and the 
sun was shining like today. Bob New- 
ton and I got off the plane in our shirt- 
sleeves. It was 5°. We looked at each 
other. ‘We ain’t staying here,’ I said.” 

Nevertheless he did, partly out of ap- 
preciation for Devaney’s attractive pro- 
gram (bowl games; trips to Honolulu) 
and partly because the University of 
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Southern California had not asked him. 
He remembered falling in among the red- 
woods Devaney had recruited that year. 
“I thought / was big,” he said. (He is 
6' 2', 215 pounds.) At the first practice 
session he was matched one-on-one with 
a 6' 8' 280-pounder. His compensation 
was a swollen eye that did not open for 
two days. 

A scar on Bob’s right cheekbone, from 
an encounter years ago with an oppo- 
nent’s front teeth, stood out in the blue 
glow of the lounge, contributing to a gen- 
eral swarthiness that made him look 
older than his 22 years. Terrio, he said, 
was not an Italian name; it was short- 
ened from Therialt, and the bloodlines 
were French Canadian and Indian. One 
of his Nebraska coaches had said there 
was also a creditable strain of American 
Stubborn. The coaches had redshirted 
him his first year at Nebraska, risking 
the chance that he might run home to 
sunny California. 

"It was a terrible letdown," Bob said. 
"I’d always been first string wherever I 


played, whatever I played. I thought, 
*Do I have to put up with the weather 
and this, too? For an extra year? Why 
am I here?’ I did think of going home. 
But I had never quit anything in my 
life, and I didn’t want to start. 

"That Easter, Diane and I got mar- 
ried, and in the fall, even though I was 
a redshirt, Coach Devaney included us 
on the Sun Bowl trip. We had a great 
time. I never really thought about quit- 
ting again.” 

Ultimately, Terrio was told he was 
not going to be a fullback anymore, but 
a linebacker. “It meant I had to start 
all over. I’d never played defense in my 
life, and there were guys around who 
were bigger and harder nosed than me. 
But I thought, what the hell.” Terrio 
was laboring on the third team when 
an assistant coach, John Melton, ordered 
him to take off his green practice jersey 
and put on a black one. Black shirts 
are worn only by the first team at Ne- 
braska. He said he would not forget 
that day. 


Thereafter, the good times far out- 
numbered the bad for Bob and Diane 
Terrio. An A student in high school, he 
breezed through Nebraska's physical-ed- 
ucation courses. “1 never had to study. 
I learned to be satisfied with Bs.” 

His teammates were also his class- 
mates and the friends he socialized with. 
It was a pleasantly insulated life — hunt- 
ing and fishing together, drinking, fool- 
ing around. Bob and Diane rented a 
house at the Lincoln Air Base eight miles 
out of town for $63.95 a month. The 
water pipes were in the ceiling. There 
was no money to bum, but they paid 
their bills. Diane worked as a telephone 
operator, and they drove a Volkswagen, 
and the couples they ran with were ex- 
pert at cut-rate entertainment. Of an eve- 
ning, the girls would gossip, the guys 
would play pitch and drink some beer, 
and then they would all join in for a 
hot game of charades. "You’d be sur- 
prised how wild charades can get,” Ter- 
rio said. 

He said he learned to appreciate Ne- 
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tobaccos, our menthol is naturally grown 
Then we blend natural menthol with our 
superb golden tobaccos. It is a unique blend 
found in no other cigarette. A blend that gives 
Salem a taste that's nevet haish or hot... a 
taste as naturally cool and fresh as Springtime. 



2 Natural Menthol 


J* is why. 

_ f»' r S« Salem uses only natural menthol, not the kind 

M.' * made in a laboratory like our rich, lull-flavored 




WHY THESE PEOPLE ARE DRIVING 
A CAR YOU PROBABLY NEVER HEARD OF. 

THE MATADOR. 


The American Motors Matador has been around since 
October, 1971- But some people have called it the best kept 
secret in Detroit. 



The L.A. Police Department discovers the Matador. 

In fact, until last year, most people in the L. A. Police 
Department had never heard of theMatador.But in Septem- 
ber, the Department ran tests on one of our models. They 
compared it to other cars on the basis of performance, quality 
and price. And as a result they bought 500 new Matadors. 



Mark Donohue discovers the Matador, too. 


Last Fall, Racing Driver of the Year Mark Donohue won 
the SCC A Trans- Am championship in one of our specially- 
equipped Javelins. Now he’s racing in NASCAR compe- 
tidons in a specially equipped Matador. 

He’s up against some very tough compeutors. But he’s 
confident about his chances of winning with the Matador. 
After all, it’s made by the same people who made his Javelin. 



Mr. Barry Philips discovers the Matador and 
American Motors Buyer Protection Plan. 


Barry Philips of Simi Valley, California didn’t know about 
the Los Angeles police tests or Mark Donohue. But he bought 
a Matador because he got something he couldn’t get from 
any other car in America. The American Motors Buyer 
Protecuon Plan. 

This is what it promises. 

i n 

f When you buy a new 1972 car from an American 
Motors dealer. American Motors Corporation guarantees 
to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or re- 
placement of any part it supplies that is defective in material 
or workmanship. 

This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date 
the car is first used or 12.000 miles, whichever comes first 
All we require is that the car be properly maintained 
and cared for under normal use and service in the fifty 
United States or Canada and that guaranteed repairs or 
replacement* be made by an American Motors dealer. | 

If anything goes wrong with one of our cars and it’s our 
fault, we’ll fix it. Free. And if we have to keep your car 
overnight to fix it, most of our dealers will loan you a car. 
Free. Finally, you get a name and toll-free number to call in 
Detroit if you have a problem. And we promise you’ll get 
action, not a runaround. 

No car company would make these promises if it didn’t 
build its cars right to begin with. So if you re shopping around 
for a mid-sized car, why don’t you test drive the Matador. 

Maybe you never heard of it before. But a year ago, 
neither had 500 Los Angeles policemen, Mark Donohue, 
or Barry Philips. 

FlAmerican Motors 
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braska. He said, most certainly, he 
learned to appreciate Nebraska football 
fans. 

“People would see you in a place like 
this and come right up to you. 'Say. 
you're Bob Terrio. Let me buy you a 
drink.' 'Hey, Bob. Siddown over here. 
Want a beer?' " There were stores, he 
said, that gave players discounts on 
clothing, and car dealers who would give 
you a break. “I bought a car for SI, 995 
and traded it back a year later, and they 
allowed me S2.300." 

George Terrio said he had kind of 
hoped to have a pro football player in 
the family. 

“No way,” said Bob. “I'm a family 
man." In June, Diane Terrio had pro- 
duced Robert Ryan Terrio, and Bob Dc- 
vaney had invited the baby's father to 
help coach the Nebraska team in the 
fall while he works on his master's de- 
gree. Bob Terrio said it was enough to 
make a man proud to be a University 
of Nebraska graduate. 

The proprietor of the restaurant came 
to the table then and, calling Bob by 
name, ordered drinks for everybody. On 
the house. 

Van Brownson had let his hair grow al- 
most to his shoulders since the football 
season and wispily down his forehead 
in the front: he was working on a goa- 
tee but had a way to go. He said girls 
like long hair: “they all tell you so." 
One, an eye-catching brunette in pants 
and a halter, was present in the apart- 
ment. The apartment was that of his 
friends, Wortman, Johnson and Cox, but 
Brownson at the time had the run of it. 

Brownson said there were times when 
he did not care to live out of his gold To- 
ronado. There were other times, how- 
ever, when he had felt there were "more 
worthwhile things than paying rent." He 
said he had almost totaled out his liv- 
ing quarters late one night (or early one 
morning) in West Omaha when he hit 
an icy spot, slammed over a retaining 
curb, hit a sign and jumped a 10-foot 
drainage ditch. When he appeared in 
court, the spectators recognized him and 
applauded. He told the judge he fell 
asleep at the wheel. He pleaded not guilty 
and paid a SIO fine. 

The story made the local papers, he 
said, but he got the car fixed himself rath- 
er than go through insurance channels 
because he didn't want his father to get 
wind of it. His father was back in Shen- 


andoah. Iowa, “the nursery capital of 
the world,” and did not always appre- 
ciate Van's adventures in paradise. 

“A lot of guys get into trouble." he 
said, smiling, his leg slung over a chair, 
"but 1 am the one who always gets 
caught." His lean (6'3\ 195 pounds) 
lizard's body was covered with a Ha- 
waiian shirt, faded red Bermudas and a 
pair of two-tone blue-suede string-up 
shoes with square toes. "Ninety percent 
of the players drink beer. I drink quite 
a bit. I wonder sometimes how many 
brain cells all that beer has killed." 

For the record, Van Brownson was 
listed as a senior. He had completed 
four years of football at Nebraska and 
had been drafted in the eighth round 
by the Baltimore Colts. For two years — 
as a sophomore and junior — he had 
shared the quarterbacking with Jerry 
Taggc, and they had made a formidable, 
even spectacular, duo, unbeaten in 19 
games. But injuries nagged Brownson, 
and in the spring before his senior year 
he suffered a shoulder separation. After 
that Tagge pretty much had it to him- 
self, and Nebraska won 13 more. The 
experience of stepping from spotlight 
into shadow cost Brownson a dear thing, 
he said. 

"I lost my confidence. I never lost 
my determination — I'm as determined 
as ever — but I lost my confidence. I lost 
confidence in my body. I always liked 
contact. I liked running the ball. Now I 
was getting hurt. My elbow, my shoul- 
der. I got bursitis. 1 lost confidence in 
my passing. I knew where to put it, but 
I wasn't getting it there on time. I 
thought, 'If I could just throw as well 
as I did in high school.’ ” 

His strikingly clear blue eyes, so blue 
as to appear luminescent, darted back 
and forth. In the context of his expe- 
rience, one might have said he appeared 
shell-shocked, except that his tongue was 
facile. He said he had come to the point 
where he had abandoned all pretenses. 

"No," he said. "I don't want to go 
to class. No. I don't go to class. I don't 
need a degree to play football." He said 
he had attended only 10 classes in the 
fall semester, all in the same subject — 
the professor threatened to drop him 
and that would have cost him his el- 
igibility. Since the season, he said, he 
had gone to New Orleans for Mardi 
Gras, and to the Colts' rookie camp in 
Tampa. He spent some time in L.A. 

The trouble with being a fun lover. 


he said, is that you get a reputation. Ru- 
mors start. They get all the way back to 
Shenandoah. Iowa. He said that Deva- 
nev had put up with a lot. "He'd hear 
rumors and he'd call me in. We were in 
the Suite IV Lounge in Omaha one night 
to see this hypnotist. He got me up on 
the stage, doing crazy things. 1 was out, 
but not from hypnotism. 1 yelled some 
profanity. They had my picture in the 
paper on the stage. Devaney called me 
in. 'You can’t go around making a spec- 
tacle of yourself,' he said. Actually, he 
was very understanding.” 

Brownson said that his eventual come- 
down in football was as much a blow 
to his father as it was to him. His fa- 
ther, a tractor and implement dealer, 
was living in Lincoln when Van was 
born and the father, an alumnus him- 
self, caught the passion. "He was more 
frustrated than I was. He'd continually 
say things — 'if you had only been in 
there. . . .’ How could it matter? We 
never lost. I heard he went to the coach- 
es a couple times. A real pain. 

"I wouldn't change anything I've 
done,” he said. "Nothing at all. 1 want 
to live my life the way I want to live it, 
and if others don't agree, well. . . .” 
He shrugged and lounged back in the 
chair. "In many ways these have been 
the most enjoyable four years of my 
life. I've made so many friends. Fra- 
ternity guys, football players. It’s not 
just eat, drink and be merry. I worry 
about tomorrow. I don't worry about 
getting married. I came to college to 
get smarter, not dumber. But I worry 
about whether I’m going to make it pro- 
fessionally. whether I’ll be economically 
stable. I’d like to make it in pro foot- 
ball. I wonder if I can. If I will. What I 
will do if I don't. I think about those 
things. 

"I'd like my coaches here to have 
good memories of me. Hopefully, they'll 
remember me as a good athlete. As an 
intelligent person. I'm not sure they'll 
think of me as a responsible person. 
But I think I understand more now." 

Ten years from now. Brownson said, 
he would remember those two national 
championships, and his contributions. 
He would especially remember the time 
in 1970 when Nebraska was down 20 
10 to Kansas, and he brought the team 
back to win 41 20. Those heroics, which 
won him Big Eight Back of the Week 
honors, began with an 80-yard touch- 
down pass to Guy Ingles. Brownson re- 

continucd 
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membered he got the pass away just as 
he was knocked off his feet and didn't 
see it, but the game movies showed it 
to be a perfectly thrown ball, the kind 
quarterbacks deliver in their dreams. In- 
gles had one step on the defender and 
never had to break stride. 

Then a very funny thing happened. 
Brownson said. That spring the Nebras- 
ka football-highlights film, the one that 
makes the rounds of luncheons and ban- 
quets, came out. and included in it was 
Brownson's great pass. At the appro- 
priate moment, as the play flickered on 
the screen, the announcer said, “Now, 
here it is: Jerry Tagge's perfect 80-yard 
touchdown pass to Guy Ingles.” 

Brownson said the irony had not been 
lost on him. 

He was born in the south Nebraska town 
of Oxford (pop. 1,116), which is on the 
Republican River, where the bass fish- 
ing is good. There is nothing else Jeff Kin- 
ney can think to say about Oxford ex- 
cept that it has a big turkey feed every 
summer. His father, a brakeman for the 
Burlington Northern Railroad, raised 
the family upriver in McCook, a town 
distinct from Oxford in that it has 7,000 
more people. There Jeff Kinney grew to 
be a star quarterback and a fine all- 
round athlete. Devaney himself came to 
McCook to see him (“It was like en- 
tertaining the President,” Kinney re- 
calls), and Devaney gave him a schol- 
arship to Nebraska, where Kinney 
starred again, this time as a halfback. 

He married his high school sweetheart, 
whose name is Becky, as all high school 
sweethearts should be, and Becky gave 
him a son, Jeffrey Scott. And the Ne- 
braska football fans gave him unremit- 
ting attention. In his senior year Kin- 
ney made All-America; he ended his 
career with the finest record for run- 
ning the football in the history of the 
school (2,420 yards, 35 touchdowns) 
and was drafted in the first round by 
the Kansas City Chiefs. “Things have 
always fallen into place for me,” said 
Jeff Kinney. 

But with the encroachment of adult- 
hood, Kinney found that a hero's work 
is never done, and that the ascent is 
never as direct or as painless as that 
brief resume would indicate. To be ob- 
jective about it, one would have to say 
that between the joyful noise of hands 
clapping together, one would have to 
include the sleepless nights and the fam- 


ily budget; the realities of a classroom 
education and the harder realities out- 
side. One summer he took a job with a 
section gang for the railroad, changing 
ties in the steaming rockbeds around Mc- 
Cook. The temperature reached 118°. 
He learned to appreciate the shade. An- 
other time he worked as a policeman in 
Lincoln, riding a squad car at S3. 50 an 
hour, and experienced the sensation of 
being called a pig. He said as a po- 
liceman he had a very hard time con- 
trolling his temper. 

On the afternoon before the Nebraska 
class of '72 was to be graduated— grad- 
uating without him, he said, with a trace 
of indignation, because he had fallen be- 
hind due to the demands on a football 
hero’s time — Kinney sat in the stark two- 
bedroom brick bungalow on Cleveland 
Avenue, the one he and Becky had rent- 
ed (a bargain at S55 a month) two years 
before, and with the window-unit air con- 
ditioner buzzing at his back, he recalled 
that even the greatest triumphs were not 
without postscripts. 

“A lot of us don't realize yet the full 
impact of that Oklahoma game,” he said. 
“Maybe we never will." Surrounding 
him on the walls and furniture tops of 
the living room were the engraved 
plaques and trophies and pictures (one 
showing him with President Nixon) that 
certified his rank as a football star. Becky 
sat on the chair next to him. They had 
been packing for the move to Kansas 
City. Becky had quit her job as a dental 
assistant. Jeff said: “I know, personally, 
it was the biggest moment of my life, 
the Oklahoma game. Not everybody gets 
to play in a game like that. People around 
here idolize football players. They'll re- 
member that game. They'll remember 
and be apt to help you later on, if you 
ever need help.” Jeff Kinney had rushed 
for 171 yards and scored four touch- 
downs. 

“The whole thing was wild, like be- 
ing in a different world. The game itself 
was unbelievable — 35-31. When the 
plane bringing us home landed in Lin- 
coln, they couldn't get it anywhere close 
to the terminal because of all the peo- 
ple. Ten thousand of them, yelling and 
screaming.” 

Becky said she and three other play- 
ers' wives had watched the game that af- 
ternoon on television. “I almost had a 
heart attack on that last touchdown drive 
when Jeff. . . 

“Don't say it. It wasn't a fumble." 


“When Jeff almost fumbled." 

The ball had come loose from Kin- 
ney's grip near the Oklahoma goal, but 
it was blown dead because he was al- 
ready dow n. Oklahoma players protested 
vigorously, but vainly. Moments later 
Kinney scored the winning touchdown. 

“I haven't been the same since," Kin- 
ney said. His nerves, he said, were a 
mess. He had been unable to sleep. He 
hyperventilated. "I'll be in bed at night.” 
he said, "lying there wide awake, feel- 
ing like I'm having a heart attack, my 
fingers tingling. The doctor said not to 
take deep breaths. Drink a beer. Take a 
hot bath.” 

“The whole thing made him a hy- 
pochondriac," said Becky. 

Jeff Kinney smiled. It is a good smile, 
on a good face: protrusively jawed, with 
full lips and sleepy blue eyes under a Bust- 
er Brown hairdo. "I've had them all," 
he said. “Cancer, heart attacks, brain 
tumors. I saw Brian's Song, and actu- 
ally got a stomachache." 

It hadn’t been easy for him. Becky- 
said, with all his responsibilities and com- 
mitments, trying to get through school 
and being married, too. 

“If I hadn't been married, I would 
have been enjoying myself too much," 
Jeff said, still smiling. “Becky was some- 
body to complain to. She took a lot of 
heat. 

“I’m glad it's over," he said. “It's 
time to get away. It's been good for us, 
but it's too small a world. We need to 
get out. It's just about impossible to get 
lost in Lincoln." 

“A lot of Sundays after a game I'd 
get up early and go over to the hospital 
to watch the autopsies.” said Linebacker 
Pat Movell. "After a while the pathol- 
ogist let me help — I got to remove a 
liver, or a kidney, and put it on a dish 
to be examined. They let me in the op- 
erating room to watch open-heart sur- 
gery. I got to see kidney stones removed. 
And a vasectomy. The urologist let me 
cut some sutures and hold back the in- 
cision while he worked. 

“A lot of guys are filled up with col- 
lege after four years, but I'm not. I'm anx- 
ious to get started again. Medicine ex- 
cites me. I'm intrigued with the pos- 
sibilities of having that kind of ability. 
For a long lime I hoped that at this 
point in my life I would have been draft- 
ed by a pro football team and be all 
geared up to play pro ball, but I don't 
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worry about that anymore. I came to re- 
alize I didn’t want to make football my 
life.” 

The 1971 Nebraska football brochure 
describes Morell as 6' 2", 215 pounds, 
“big, tough, mobile and aggressive,” a 
linebacker with a “potential for star- 
dom." The adjoining picture shows him 
to be clean-cut and clear-eyed with 
enough strength in his jaw for an alert 
publicist to suggest “determination.” 
Morcll’s career at Nebraska is now over. 
He played well enough to letter three 
times. He never became a star. For three 
years he was “almost” a regular; for 
the last two he marked time behind his 
friend. Bob Terrio, who had conic from 
the West Coast to steal his thunder. Mor- 
cll’s name did not become a household 
word in Nebraska. People did not stop 
him on the street unless he was walking 
with his buddy Jerry Taggc, the quar- 
terback. When they were roommates 
their junior year he got an occasional 
kick out of pretending he was Taggc 
when the girls called at 2 a.m. 

But if waves of applause did not car- 
ry Pat Morell into adulthood, an un- 
common sense of priority and direction 
did. He had applied and been accepted 
into the university's medical school at 
Omaha. Following an accelerated pro- 
gram, he said, he would have his M.D. 
in three years. 

Morell had been married for almost 
a year. His w ife Dcbbi is a breathtakingly 
lovely girl with eyes the color of sea- 
water (“greeny blue,” she says), and to- 
gether they have found a lot to like in 
the world. They found they like Lin- 
coln (“really nice people, nicc-size 
town,” says Pat); they talk about living 
there. They like to do things together. 
They even like their parents. They like 
going to see his folks in Kansas City 
(“My father is a postal inspector, and 
the man I admire most in the world”) 
and can't wait to get down to Broken 
Bow to see hers. Not only does Dcbbi 
have a beautiful face, but she has an ex- 
quisitely level head. She encourages his 
studies. She keeps his shirt with the lit- 
tle OB (for Orange Bowl) 71 on the 
front whiter than white and their apart- 
ment spotless. There are books (An In- 
troduction to Art, A History of Classical 
Music, The Autobiography of Malcolm 
.Y) and paintings (a large print by Luon- 
go; an original, by a friend, showing 
horses being led to a race, that hangs 
over their bed. “There are just so many 


walls,” says Dcbbi). Missing is the clut- 
ter of Nebraska football paraphernalia. 
Only a couple of team pictures. 

Debbi herself was graduating the next 
day, with a degree in business. She said 
she planned to be a CPA. She had, in 
the past helped some of Pat’s teammates. 
She was capable of being very serious. 
But she was also capable of giving Pat 
a hard time in Miami when he wanted 
to sit by the pool and read The God- 
father when she wanted to run on the 
beach. Her argument was that he had 
already read it once. 

“Three outstanding things happened 
to me in these four years,” Morell said as 
they sat together on the sofa of the apart- 
ment, consciously touching. “One, I got 
married. Two, I got admitted to med 
school. Three, I was on two national- 
championship football teams. Sonic guys 
might give you that in reverse order, de- 
pending on who’s with them at the 
time"- he looked at Dcbbi— “but 1 am 
very, very happy to be married.” 

Morell said that his disappointment 
at not being a regular had been keen. 
“There was so much talent here that 
first year. Sixty guys, all of them out- 
standing — All-Anicrica, All-State, all 
this or that. I remember going to Val- 
entino's fora pizza one night with Taggc. 
He happened to mention that he had 
been a high school All-Anicrica in foot- 
ball. But not only that, he was All-Amer- 
ica in basketball, too, and had been of- 
fered a pro baseball contract. So many 
outstanding guys. 

“You see things, being less than first 
string. Nebraska fans, as good as they 
are, can be as fickle as anybody. If you're 
in there with the second team and the 
opponent scores, they start yelling, ‘Get 
the scrubs out.’ I experienced that. But 
1 guess I never really reconciled myself 
to being second team. 

“I was bitter for a while, but looking 
back I feel I really did contribute. And 
it was worthwhile contributing, too. 
Football at Nebraska is like pro foot- 
ball. Devaney treated us like men. We 
responded like men. It can be the other 
way. It’s the same with college life. It 
can be a farce. You can get by without 
studying. You can cheat. Some guys 
cheat all the way through school. Or 
you can lose your identity. It’s a big 
school. Some classes arc so big you don't 
even sign your name, you give your So- 
cial Security number. But you get what 
you put into it. I thought my education 


was as good as I could have gotten any- 
where, because I put the time and elTort 
into it.” 

He looked at Debbi. 

“I feel the same way about football” 
Pat Morell said. “It was the third-best 
thing that ever happened to me.” 

Bigness, rather than beauty, is the 
mark of the University of Nebraska 
campus. It sprawls without rhyme 
through the avenues and side streets 
of Lincoln, spreading fitfully under 
the duress of an ever-increasing demand 
on its enrollment, now up to 21,000. 
Its architecture is a rummage of style 
and shade, its epidermis a variety of 
brick and stone and, as a concession 
to modern tastes, glass and metal. Some- 
how. one is not surprised to find the 
Hardy Furniture warehouse in the midst 
of it all. An aerial view is dominated 
by two enormous grain silos on the 
north edge of town, and to the west 
is the Memorial Football Stadium, which 
has been enlarged live times since Bob 
Devaney arrived to be coach in 1962. 
By next fall it will have enough scats 
(75,000) to accommodate half the pop- 
ulation of Lincoln. 

To keep those seats filled, Devaney 
has made Nebraska a national institu- 
tion— he does not discriminate against 
a good football player because lie lives 
in San Diego or South Philadelphia. 
Once they reach Lincoln, he docs not 
require his players to live in a football 
dormitory, separate from the natural 
stream of student life. Once they have 
varsity experience, they may live off cam- 
pus. They filter into apartments and fra- 
ternity houses. Those who wish to re- 
main often gravitate to George P. Abel 
Hall, the largest of the campus dormi- 
tories. Abel Hall is 13 stories high, with 
musty-smelling corridors and yellow 
block walls that need paint. There usu- 
ally is a sign in the lobby of Abel Hall 
that says something like “Wanted: two 
roommates to share a mobile home.” 
For John Adkins of Lynchburg, Va., 
Abel Hall was home for the last two 
years at Nebraska. “I don't like to 
cook,” he explained when asked about 
his choice. What does that mean? “Move 
into an apartment and you wind up 
cooking.” 

The morning of graduation. Adkins 
was in his room, sifting through piles 
of clothes and supplies, filling a trunk, 
cleaning out. Still on the bookshelf 
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was a copy of Faulkner's Light in Au- 
gust and a large bottle of Hoffman's Hi- 
Proteen food supplement. Adkins had 
fulfilled all academic requirements for 
his degree in physical education, but 
he was not going to the graduation. 
He said it was partly because he owed 
the university 5130 in parking tickets 
and couldn't gel his diploma until he 
paid up, and partly because he never 
planned to attend in the first place. 

"All they do is tell all the seniors to 
stand up. sit down and then go to the 
basement and pick up their diplomas. 
It's easier to have it sent to you.” 

John Adkins, nicknamed Spider, is 2 1 . 
6' 3' tall. 221 pounds, handsome and 
black. His father drives a garbage truck 
in Lynchburg. Neither his father nor his 
mother ever saw John play football, ex- 
cept on television. He lettered every year 
and was a regular defensive end for Ne- 
braska. He was not drafted by an NFL 
team. 

"That hurt," he said. "I really wasn't 
planning to play pro football. I was plan- 
ning to go to graduate school. But that 
hurt my pride." So when Montreal of 
the Canadian League called, Adkins 
signed up. 

He had other plans as well. He and a 
buddy back home and a white team- 
mate named Jeff Hughes hoped to some- 
day develop an area outside the Cherry 
Point, N.C. Marine base for low-income 
housing. He said it was no pie in the 
sky. He was confident that sometime in 
the future there would be real money in 
the project. "If there's one thing col- 
lege has given me," he said, "it's con- 
fidence. Confidence to play football, con- 
fidence to get my degree, confidence I 
can do anything." 

He said there would be no bad mem- 
ories of Nebraska. No real problems. 

I lis girl friend Cindy was white, he said, 
and he felt sometimes they received some 
unusually long looks when they went 
places together, but he admitted it might 
have been his own sensitivity that caused 
him to think so. Certainly there had 
been no overt discrimination, he said. 
Black players tended to go their own 
way. but that was not unusual, and there 
were white players he considered good 
friends. He hunted with Larry Jacobson. 
One thing he especially liked about Ne- 
braska. he said, was the availability of 
pheasant: one of the most priced of his 
acquisitions was a 12-gaugc shotgun. He 
said if there was one thing that would 


bring him back for a visit it would be a 
pheasant hunt. 

One play in his junior year stands 
out in his memory. Against Oklahoma 
State, a pass deflected by a teammate 
floated into his hands — "1 don't know 
how I got it, but I got it and I went 
with it" — and in order to make it to the 
Stale goal he outran a swift back for 
57 yards. 

After that, he said, the attention that 
Nebraska football players get began to 
come to him. loo. "Too much atten- 
tion?" he was asked. "How can you get 
too much? I liked it." he said. When 
his senior season was over, he was named 
to a local columnist's 10-ycar All-Ne- 
braska team. He said it was no small 
thrill. But there had been others. It was 
inspiring, he said, to enter a stadium 
w ith 68,000 people, all in red, screaming 
their lungs out for you. And to play 
under inspired coaches, w ith equally in- 
spired teammates. But he said when it 
came right down to it, for John Ad- 
kins, it wasn't necessary. He would have 
been inspired anyway. "My inspiration," 
he said, "was myself.” 

Graduation for the University of Ne- 
braska class of '72 was held May 19 at 
Pershing Auditorium in downtown Lin- 
coln. It was divided into two sessions, 
morning and afternoon, because the 
number to be graduated (2,338) was a 
record. The auditorium is a bulky sand- 
stone and slate building with a large 
tile fresco over the front entrance. Rel- 
atives and friends of the graduates — 
sonic of whom rode into town with 
bumper tags that read win it three 
times, and some of whom ate the Go 
Big Red Breakfast at the Ramada Inn 
that morning — filled the auditorium at 
both sessions. 

There was no great solemnity, no par- 
ticular majesty to the occasion. The grad- 
uates moved down the aisles in waves, 
according to their colleges. Mothers and 
fathers popped flashbulbs and in the up- 
per reaches of the auditorium fanned 
themselves against the heat. No radicals 
or revolutionaries were seen to make a 
temper. 

The various colleges — arts, sciences, 
teachers and so forth — rose in groups, 
were recognized and sal down. Of the 
special awards given, one for Distin- 
guished Service went to George Sauer 
of Waco, Texas, a former Nebraska All- 
America and now a pro football scout. 


and another. The Nebraska Builder, 
went to Lycll Brcniscr for his 33 years 
of broadcasting Nebraska football 
games. Praise for Brcmser included ref- 
erence to his "corduroy voice, soft but 
substantial," his "tremendous enthusi- 
asm" and his "partiality to Nebraska.” 

Chancellor James Zuntbergc's re- 
marks to the graduates were brief. He 
spoke of the tens of thousands of stu- 
dents who had completed study at Ne- 
braska in its more than 100 years of 
serving the state, and, "for better or 
worse." told them they would "bear the 
mark of this institution for life." 

Of the 19 football players of the na- 
tional championship team who were 
listed as seniors, eight were eligible to 
receive their degrees. Half that number 
showed. Defensive Back Jim Anderson, 
who had a perfect 4.0 average his last se- 
mester of play, was already home in 
Green Bay, Wis.. where his father is a 
mail carrier. His degree would arrive in 
the mailbox. Larry Jacobson, the All- 
America tackle with the 3.3 average, was 
in town but chose to sit by the pool at 
his apartment. 

Bob Tcrrio was there in his cap and 
gow n, looking no different from any oth- 
er graduate. His wife and parents 
watched the ceremony. Phil Harvey. Bill 
Kosch and Carl Johnson went through 
the ceremony and then picked up their 
diplomas in the basement. 

Carl Johnson's parents, his grand- 
mother and a girl friend gathered with 
him afterward for a farewell picture in 
Memorial Stadium. The grandmother, 
w hose name was Pearl F. Johnson, said 
it was a particular thrill for her because 
the day was also her 70lh birthday. The 
orchid corsage, now a couple of days 
old. was pinned to her coat. "I don’t 
know how much longer this thing's go- 
ing to last." she said. A friendly by- 
stander said it would be nice if it lasted 
forever, like the chancellor said about 
the mark of the school. She said her 
late husband, who came West in 1907 
to found the building business that Carl's 
dad inherited, would have been thrilled 
over Carl's success because he had not 
gotten past the seventh grade. 

The object of her pride, college grad- 
uate Carl Johnson, then said it was time 
to go. With the mark of Nebraska on 
him, he was heading west and did not 
want to miss his flight, l ie had plans to 
spend the weekend in Las Vegas. To 
get the kinks out. end 
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by inches with a loss of2l4' 10' al the U.S.S.R.- 
West Germany meet :n Augsburg. West Germany. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 20-26 


BOATING— NORYEMA. a 48-loot sloop owned hy 
Ron Amey and skippered by Ted Hicks, both of Eng- 
land, won the 635-mile Bermuda race (pane 18 1. 
CLAUDE BIGAR. a 50-ycur-old Swiss engineer 
sailing a Swedish-built Alphie VI, dcleatcd delcnd- 
ing champion Ted Turner of the U.S. 20.7 points 
to 23.7 to take the world 5.5-meter championship 
on Lake Geneva, Switzerland. 

BOWLING - Left-hander EARL ANTHONY of Ta- 
coma. Wash, won his second straight PBA tour- 
nament, the S45.000 Japan Slurlanes Open in Red- 
wood City. Calif., with a 72-pin margin over runnet- 
up Bob Hood of Daly City, Calif. 

Bridge — Italy's BLUE TEAM defeated the U.S. 
Acc» 203 IMPS to 138 in the finals of the World 
Bridge Team Olympiad in Miami Beach ( pave 20). 

FOOTBALL -In the season's first game, the EAST, 
with Michigan’s Billy Taylor scoring two touch- 
downs and Alabama's Johnny Musso one. upset 
the West 42-20 in the Coaches All-America game 
in Lubbock, Texas. 


GOLF Texas' TOM KITE and teammate BEN 
CRENSHAW tied for the individual title while 
leading the Longhorns to their second straight 
NCAA title in Cape Coral. Fla. (page 40). 
Ninetcen-ycar-old MICHELLE (Mickey) WALK- 
ER of Great Britain defeated CTaudme Rubin of 
France 2-uP in the final round to win the British 
Women's Amateur championship in Hunstanton, 
England. Laura Baugh. 17. the U.S. Amateur cham- 
pion. was drubbed in the semifinals by Miss W alk- 
er. 7 and J. 

JIM JAMIESON of Moline. III. won his first PGA 
tournament when he took the SI 50,000 Western 
Open in Winnctka, III. by six strokes over Labron 
Harris. Jamieson, who carded a 68-67-67-6') 271. 
had an eight-stroke lead alter the third round, the 
largest lead on the tour in more than two years. 


HARNESS RACING- Last year's Hambletonian wii 
ner. SPEEDY CROW N (S3.20). driven by Howar 
Beissingcr. defeated Lightning Larry, a 32-to-l sho 
by 2 Vi lengths to take the S92.S0S Realization Tn 
al Roosevelt Raceway. 


HORSE RACING TYPECAST (SI 3.40). the 6-vear- 
old marc who had lost to Convenience in a S250.000 
match race a week earlier, w hipped eight male hors- 
es to win the SI 25.000 Invitational Turf Handicap 
at Hollywood Park by a head over Violonor. 
ICFCAPADE (S4.80), Eddie Maple up. defeated 
Tenlam by a neck to lake the 557,150 Saranac 
Stakes at Aqueduct. 


swimming M\RK SPITZ won the 100-meter 
freestyle in a meet-record 52.4 and the 100-meter 
butterfly in 55.2, only two-tenths of a second 
above his world record, at the Santa Clara 
(Calif.) International Invita'ional Meet. Ii was 
Spitz' sixth victory in the 100-mcter butterfly in 
the six-year history of the meet. Triple winners 
were GARY HALL, who took the 400-mctcr 
freestyle m a meet-record 4:04.9, the 400-nteter 
individual medley in 4:39.6 and the 200- meter 
individual medley in a meet-record 2:10.5. and 
SHIRLEY BABASHOFF with victories in ihc 
women's 100-melcr freestyle (1:00.3). 200-mcter 
freestyle (2:08 1 and 800 -metcr freestyle (a meet- 
record 9:01.5). BRIAN JOB set a meet mark 
with 2:25.5 in the 200-mctcr breaststroke, while 
FLLIE DANIEL churned lo a mcel-rccord 1:05.5 
in ihc women's 100-mctcr butterfly. JENNY WY- 
LIE took Ihc women's 400-mclcr freestyle in 
4:23.9 while KAREN MOE gained the 200-mctcr 
butterfly in a mcel-rccord 2:19.6. 


TENNIS Two teen-agers, 17-year-old CHRIS 
EVERT and 19-year-old JIMMY CONNORS, won 
the firsi American double in 25 years at the Lon- 
don Grass Court champion. hips at Queen's Club 
when Miss Everl defeated Karen Krantzckc of Aus- 
tralia 6-4. 6-0 in ihc women's singles and Connors 
walloped John Paish of Great Britain 6 2. 6- 3 in 
the men’s singles. Paish had upset top-seeded Stan 
Smith 2-6. 6-3. 10-8 in the quarterfinals. 


In another tune-up for nexi week's Wimbledon 
championships. ANDRES G1MENO of Spain won 
ihc men's singles title at the South of England cham- 
pionships in Laslbourne. defeating Pierre Barthes 
of France 7-5. 6 3 in the finals, while FRANCOISE 
DLRR of France look the women's title, beating 
Judy Dalton of Australia 8-6. 6-3. 


track « field —In a final warmup for this 
week's Olympic Trials. STEVE PRl FONTAINE 
of Oregon set an American record of 7:45.8. break- 
ing Jim Bcatly's 1962 mark by over eight seconds, 
in ihc seldom-run 3,000 meters al the Rose Festi- 
val meet in Portland. Ore. In other events, AL 
FEUERBACH look ihc measure of George Woods, 
winning theshotput with u 68'8*/4' heave us Woods 
fouled on three consecutive throws; BY RON DY CL 
won the 1 ,500-inetcr run in 3:42.5; BOB SEAGREN 
Cleared 17' in Ihc pole vault: ARNIE ROB- 
INSON leaped 26 I Vi' in ihc long jump: TIM 
VOLLMER hurled Ihc discus 208' 9'; LARANCE 
JONES won the 400 meters in 46.9; MORGAN 
MOSSER look the 800 in 1:48.6; and JOHN HAL- 
HFRSTADT won the 5.000 in 13:44.0, 


FAINA MELNIK of the U.S.S.R.. an Olympic fa- 
vorite, topped her own world women's discus record 


MILEPOSTS ANNOUNCED. By Second Baseman 
BILL MAZEROSKI. 35. his retirement after 17 
seasons with the Pittsburgh Pirates at the end of 
the year. Maz. a superb fielder with a .261 lifetime 
average, hit a dramatic home run in the last inning 
of ihc seventh game of the I960 World Series to 
win the Series for the Pirates over the New York 
Yankees. 

NAMED: The winner of the W'illiant Schnieisscr 
Memorial Cup as I972's outstanding college la- 
crosse defenseman. TOM O'LEARY. 19. of Army. 
O’Leary is ihc first sophomore to receive the award 
in iis 30-year history. 

OBTAINED: The I2lh franchise in the new World 
Hockey Association, for Cleveland, by NICK Ml- 
LETI, part owner of the Cleveland Indians and 
the Cleveland Cavaliers. 

RETIRED: BOB BEAMON. 25. whose! the world 
record in the long jump with a 29' 2V4" leap in win- 
ning ihc gold medal at the 1968 Olympics, lo play 
pro basketball. "I was drafted by the Phoenix Suns 
in 1969." said Beamon, who has been hampered 
by a foot injury this year. "I wasn't ready then, 
but now I would like to do it.'* 

RULED: By a federal judge that Forward RICK 
BARRY'. 28. of the New York Nets must play for 
the Golden State Warriors until the expiration of 
a five-year contract he signed with them in 1969. 
For the past four years, Barry has played in the 
ABA where he hus led the league in scoring once 
and finished second three limes. 


TRADF.D: By the Houston Rockets, controversial 
Center ELVIS HAYES. 26. who averaged 27.4 
points a game in four seasons w ith Ihc Rockets, to 
the Baltimore Bullets for Forward JACK MAR- 
IN. 27. who averaged 16.7 points in six NBA sea- 
sons. including 22.3 last year. "I know Hayes has 
hud some attitude problems," said Bullet Coach 
Gene Shoe. "1 just hope he’ll be able to adjust.” 


TRADED: Forward PAUL SILAS. 28, an eight- 
vear NBA veteran who averaged 17.5 points and 
1 1 .9 rebounds a game last season, to the Boston Celt- 
ics hy the Phoenix Suns in exchange for the NBA 
rights lo Charlie Scotl, last season's leading scorer 
in Ihc ABA who jumped from the Virginia Squires 
lo the Suns late in the year. 


DIED: NAT FLEISCHER. 84, editor and pub- 
lisher of The King magazine, which he founded; 
after a long illness; in New York University 
Hospital. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARTHA VAN 
VOORST. 17, a junior 
at Sehome High in Bell- 
ingham. Wash., broke 
by three points the 
world ladies* archery 
record set in 1967 by 
Nancy Myrick of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. when 
she scored 308 out of a 
possible 360 points at 
50 meters. 



tom haley. a senior 
left-hander at Rilcnour 
High in St. Louis Coun- 
ty who ranked 48th in 
a class of 902, pitched 
three consecutive no- 
hitters, beating Park- 
way West 3-0, River 
View Gardens 1-0 and 
Normandy 4-0. He 
struck out 22 and 
walked eight. 



ROBERT LAWSON, a 

senior at Toledo Libbey 
High, broke Jesse Ow- 
ens* 39-year-old Ohio 
high school record in 
the 100-yard dash with 
a 9.4 at the state cham- 
pionships, w on by Lib- 
bey. He also won the 
220 and anchored the 
second-place 880-yard 
relay team. 



jim tingen, who re- 
cently graduated from 
Grimsley Senior High 
in Greensboro, N.C., 
competed on six scho- 
lastic state champion- 
ship teams — three in 
swimming, two in 
cross-country and one 
in baseball. He also 
won the state low- 
board diving tittc twice. 



JANET RAMSEY. 16, of 

Independence, Mo., 
who carries a 17 1 bowl- 
ing average, rolled a 
707 series with games 
of 229, 268 and 210 in 
the Strike ’n Spare 
Youth League in her 
hometown. Janet’s pre- 
vious high game had 
been 237 and her high 
series 608. 



BILLY MATYASTIK, 17, 

a senior at University 
High School in Waco, 
Texas, defeated Billy 
Brock of Norfolk (Va. ) 
Academy 7-6, 6-3 to 
win the USLTA Intcr- 
scholastic Singles 
Championship at Lan- 
don in Bethcsda, Md. 
He did not lose a set in 
his six matches. 


71 



19 t h h ole the readers take over 


BEGINNINGS OF AN ICE WAR 

Sirs: 

In reference to Mark Mulvoy's article 
Hockey's Turn lo Wage a War (June 19), if 
Bobby Hull wants to jump over to the WH A, 
let him go. I live in a minor league hockey 
town, so when I go to an NHL game I 
make sure it's going to be a good one, and 
seeing the great Bobby Hull in action is no 
special thing. The Golden Jet is no longer 
as thrilling a figure as he once was. Now 
when I see the Black Hawks come rushing 
down ice I sec six hockey players, not five 
and one superstar. Don't get me wrong; 
the NHL and the Black Hawks won't be 
the same without Hull, but the other Hawks 
who have played in the Golden Jet's shad- 
ow could, I think, more than adequately 
fill in the hole dug by Bobby's departure. 

Rick Hixenbaugh 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

I really would like to know what the WH A 
thinks an aging Golden Jet would do for it. 
It is going to take much more than Bobby 
Hull, John McKenzie and Bernie Parent to 
get this mini-league going. I'd just like to 
sec the New England Whalers play a game 
against the Boston Bruins, or the New York 
Raiders play the New York Rangers. The 
players should forget about the WHA. It is 
not going to do any better than the NHL. 

Mario Busii 

New York City 
Sirs: 

The WHA will definitely get olT the 
ground. All it needs is a little more interest 
and for Bobby Hull to jump leagues. If 
Hull goes, many other players will jump 
also. The WHA will at least play compet- 
itive hockey, something Clarence Campbell's 
NHL has not done with all its ridiculous ex- 
panding. Philadelphia hockey fans will be 
attracted by the acquisitions of ex-Bruin 
John McKenzie and Bernie Parent. If Bob- 
by Hull does not sign with Winnipeg, it 
will be the biggest mistake of his life. 

One thing in the WHA's favor is that Bos- 
ton (Hockey Town, U.S.A.) will without a 
doubt sell out every Whaler game. Most peo- 
ple in New England want a chance to see 
professional hockey, and they can't get into 
a Bruin game for all the beans in Boston. 

John Griffin 

Arlington, Mass. 

THE BLALOCK CASE 

Sirs: 

I’m all for fighting for the underdog, but 
Barry McDermott's article Keeping a Close 
Eye on the Ball (June 19) was slanted to an 
extreme. It was insulting to the LPGA. It 


is totally absurd to claim that Janie Bla- 
lock's “single-minded devotion ... is why 
she is not admired by the other women." 
Many of those women were devoted and 
dedicated enough to play on the tour be- 
fore the money got halfway decent or the 
public even recognized the LPGA. 

I found McDermott's article offensive. He 
was right about one thing. No one could 
be a winner — least of all the LPGA — after 
this biased, belittling article. 

Carol Aubin 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Sirs: 

I am amazed that the members of the 
LPGA arc able to actually grip a golf club. 
One would expect their claws to interfere. 
Jane Blalock's innocence or guilt remains 
lo be seen, but the fact is that the whole af- 
fair is being handled with all the grace and 
dignity of a second-grade Brownie meeting. 

Anne Spruce 

Plover, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Jane Blalock must have been reading Kin 
Hubbard, the practical philosopher who 
said, "Honesty pays, but it doesn't seem to 
pay enough to suit a lot of people." 

Robert L. Cahill 

East Hampton, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Having seen Janie Blalock before, and 
after seeing Cynthia Sullivan in your ar- 
ticle, I know which one I'll be keeping an 
eye on over the next 20 years. 

Michael Hebert 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your article on Jane Blalock's dispute 
with the LPGA has caused me to wonder 
what the rationale is for the rule that ball 
marks may be smoothed on the green, but 
nothing else can be repaired. This rule seems 
to have indirectly led to the Blalock dif- 
ficulty, and it struck me as ridiculous on 
the final day of the U.S. Open, when a TV 
announcer reported that a ruling was re- 
quested on whether one player's line was 
obstructed by a ball mark or by a spike 
mark. Why not let a player smooth or re- 
move any obstruction in his intended line 
and thus eliminate the necessity for rulings, 
suspicions, etc? 

Paul G. Herrick 

Cherry Hill, N.J. 

SOMETHING TO PRESERVE 

Sirs: 

1 was moved by Dan Levin's article about 
the Rappahannock River ( Sentinels Along 


a Stream of Memories, June 19). Not since 
reading Bernard de Voto's Course of Em- 
pire have I come across an author with an 
ability to weave such pictorially precise yet 
lyrical descriptions of the present with events 
of the past. Levin has done more than tell 
about a canoe trip down a beautiful, half- 
forgotten stream. He has gently taken up a 
bit of our precious and coveted wilderness 
and caressed it— an act of affection by a 
man committed to the future. 

The sports enthusiast and the historian 
have a common bond, an appreciation for 
the land, and a common cause, the need to 
preserve it. My students often ask why they 
must study history. Perhaps the Corps of 
Engineers should ask the same question. 

Paul C. Murphy 
The Dutchess School 

Millbrook, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As a canoeist and lover of history, I was 
charmed by Dan Levin's article. I was ap- 
palled. upon reaching the end, to learn that 
there are those who would destroy a por- 
tion of the Rappahannock River. I am sure 
that the Corps of Engineers can justify this 
pork barrel spending, but if any river is to 
be damned, it should be the Potomac, there- 
by Hooding Washington and flushing out 
the bureaucrats who would mar the un- 
spoiled Rappahannock. 

Frank Lea III 

Gibson, N.C. 

LAMAR HUNT 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen's piece on Lamar Hunt ( Big- 
gest Cheapskate in Big D, June 19) is the 
best I've seen on a man who has never 
been better described in print than in SI. 
As publicity director for the Dallas Tor- 
nado Soccer Club in 1968, when it finished 
a miserable last in the North American Soc- 
cer League, 1 can personally attest to L.H.’s 
acumen when it comes to the world of pro- 
fessional sports. 

He told the Fords, Hofheinzes and oth- 
ers it would lake a minimum of 10 years 
for pro soccer clubs in the U.S. to even 
begin to turn a small profit. He also told 
them that by the lime his son Clark reach- 
es adulthood, soccer could very well give 
baseball a strong run for its money. That 
is, unless America's fading national pastime 
makes Lamar Hunt its commissioner. 

Jlkerey H. Gale 

San Ansclmo, Calif. 

Sirs: 

It was quite interesting to read about La- 
mar Hunt and his philosophy of spending 
money. As the owner of "three ball clubs, 
continued 
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Our hospital, The Center for 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, 
is the only one of its kind in Vietnam. 

The Center is staffed by volunteers 
from all over the world. 
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contribution will be used 
for the actual treatment of these 
unfortunate children. 

If the war ended tomorrow 
it would take 30 years to 
treat the kids that need 


help today. 


- Would you help today? 
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YESTERDAY 


Saga of a Three-Hour Champ 


T o people who followed boxing in 
the 1920s and 1930s. the name Young 
Stribling evokes images of unfulfilled 
promise, of blazing talent cleft by trag- 
edy. His given name was William Law- 
rence Stribling Jr., and he was a smooth, 
fast counterpunchcr out of Macon. Ga., 
who lost only 1 1 of more than 286 bouts 
over a 13-year professional career. Dur- 
ing that time, he fought in every di- 
vision, from bantam to heavyweight. It 
was the considered judgment of most 
who saw him that he had the stuff of a 
champion and would certainly ha\c be- 
come one had lie not been killed in a mo- 
torcycle accident at the age of 28. What 
many did not know was that Stribling 
did make it to the championship, in a 
way. at least. 

Young StribVing's boxing success was 
an embodiment of his father's dream. 
As a boy the elder Stribling had de- 
voured magazine and newspaper articles 
on the sport, and for a time took up se- 
rious training. But as a teen-ager he rec- 
ognized that he did not have the phys- 
ical equipment and put his ambition 
aside until his firstborn arrived the day- 
after Christmas in 1904. Almost from 
that moment Pa Stribling began to pre- 
pare his son for a boxing career. 

Through the early years of the cen- 
tury the elder Stribling had held a num- 
ber of different jobs — sideshow barker, 
traveling photographer, insurance sales- 
man— but after the birth of William Jr. 
and another son, Herbert, he settled into 
a career as a vaudcvillian, with an act 
featuring all four members of the fam- 
ily in juggling and tumbling routines. 
They called themselves The Four Nov- 
elty Grahams and, not surprisingly, they 
soon incorporated a strong boxing fla- 
vor into their performance. 

Willie Stribling — he did not get the 
nickname Young until he entered the 
ring — saw his first real prizefight in San 
Francisco in 1909, a battle between two 
slugging middlcwcights. "My Willie." 
said Pa Stribling afterward, "is going 
to be a boxer with class, not one of 
these brawlers. Wait and see." The lad 
soon was doing his own "single" with- 
in the family act— challenging any kid 


his own age from the audience to come 
up and box with him for three rounds. 
Pa Stribling offered SIO to anyone who 
went the route. Few did. 

The Four Novelty Grahams finally 
ended their vaudeville days in 1917. and 
Pa Stribling settled the family in Ma- 
con, his own hometown. Willie began 
to work out at the YMCA under his fa- 
ther’s tutelage, and four years later — 
having just turned 17 and weighing 117 
pounds— he had his first pro fight, win- 
ning it with case. Through high school 
he had 75 bouts, losing but three. 

Pa Slribling’s confidence in his son’s 
skill was hardly misplaced. In the years 
ahead the frequently outweighed Young 
Stribling would take on nearly all com- 
ers at any weight, and the list of his con- 
quests includes several men who later 
became world champions. Tommy 
Loughran, Jimmy Slattery and Maxic 
Rosenbloom. all future light-heavy- 
weight kings, fell before the tough kid 
from Macon. 

The fight that won him the cham- 
pionship he was to hold only three hours 
occurred on Oct. 4, 1923. Mike Mc- 
Tiguc. who had won the light-heavy- 
weight crown seven months earlier, was 
offered a purse of S10.000, win or lose, 
if he would come to Columbus, Ga. to 
take on the 18-year-old kid. who by that 
time had become a ring sensation in the 
South. McTiguc and his manager, Joe 
Jacobs, readily agreed to the terms. They 
were so confident that they even agreed 
to put the light-heavyweight title on the 
line, though the fight was to go only 10 
rounds. One clement that helped sus- 
tain them was that they were bringing 
their own referee. Harry Ertlc — a com- 
mon practice in those times. 

Only when Jacobs. McTiguc and 
Ertlc arrived in Columbus from New 
York did reality begin to crowd in. Geor- 
gians were betting on Young Stribling 
as if the fighters' roles were reversed. 
The scuttlebutt Jacobs picked up around 
tow n was disconcerting; clearly. Stribling 
would be no pushover. Jacobs began 
to look for an out. When it was ob- 
vious that the fight could not simply 
be canceled. Jacobs tried to remove 


the title from contention. But the lo- 
cal promoter was a determined Army 
major named John Paul Jones, whose 
motto scents to have coincided with 
his naval namesake’s. "The fight will 
go on as contracted." he told Jacobs. 
So Jacobs tried another dodge. He an- 
nounced that McTigue had broken a 
bone in his hand. Jones ordered X 
rays taken, and they showed the frac- 
ture to be an old one that had long 
since healed. With that. Jacobs gave 
up trying to duck the bout. After all. 
there was still Harry Ertle. 

The fight itself was an anticlimax. 
Stribling was the aggressor all the way. 
but McTigue’s years of ring experience 
saved him from humiliation. He man- 
aged most of the time to keep Stribling 
tied up or at a distance with his strong 
left jab. The teen-age middleweight pur- 
sued the champion but never managed 
to land solidly. Nevertheless, most of 
the writers there scored it in Stribling’s 
favor. Ertlc was clearly up against it 

While the crowd murmur grew to a 
noisy rumble, Ertle cowered in a neu- 
tral corner, pretending to tally his score 
sheet and glancing nervously out at the 
restless crowd. Finally, after an agoniz- 
ing delay, the reference went to Jones and 
declared the fight a draw. "Then get 
back out there and tell the folks your de- 
cision." Jones yelled. Ertlc went back 
to the center of the ring, took one look 
at the now-frenzied mob, and caved in. 
He raised Stribling's hand. It was prob- 
ably the only thing he could have done 
to keep the crowd at bay. 

Jacobs, however, flew into a rage, 
shouting and shaking his fist at Ertle. 
McTiguc simply looked stunned. The 
crowd was delirious of course, and 
streamed into the street hailing, it 
thought, a new light-heavyweight cham- 
pion. Ertlc, taking advantage of the up- 
roar, ducked through the ropes and out 
of the arena. 

Georgian joy was short-lived About 
three hours later, as soon as Jacobs. Mc- 
Tigue and Ertle were safely out of range. 
Ertle called in the press and nullified 
the verdict, reinstating the original draw. 
Young Stribling's reign came to an end 
so quickly that record books never list- 
ed him as an official title holder. 

For what it was worth, however. Pa 
Stribling must have relished those three 
hours of a championship for which he 
had dedicated his life. 

— Fred EisenstadT 
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Right-hand drive, sweeping fenders, 
folding windscreen, cut-down doors 
and 19-inch wire wheels. 

Room enough for two, And fun 
enough to breed a generation of 
sports car enthusiasts. 

That was the MG-TC. Behind its 
wheel, thousands of Americans first 
discovered the joy of downshifting 
through a curve and the quickness of 
sports car handling. 

Today that car has evolved to the 
MGB. Still pure sports car. Still most 
at home on twisting ribbons of almost 
forgotten scenic route where cars go 
to be driven, not scorched off the line 
in a brute display of acceleration, 

As Motor Trend reported in 
October, '71— 

"You can find them any day on 
any piece of twisting pike . . leaving 
the bigger 'now' cars in their wake. " 

Yet today's MGB is equally at 
home on six-lane expressway. With 
direct rack-and-pinion steering, 
10.5-inch front disc brakes, race- 


seasoned suspension, 4-speed 
close-ratio gearbox and a high 
performance 1 798 c.c overhead valve 
engine— all the world is its road. 

Even in the fiercely competitive 
world of racing, MGB excels in its 
class. It's the reigning SCCA National 
Champion in E Production. 

MGB also sports reclining bucket 
seats, full carpeting, leather wrapped 
steering wheel, oil cooler and full 
sports car instrumentation including 
tachometer and trip odometer. 

What about you? Do you want to 
discover or re-discover the sheer joy 
of sports motoring? 

If so, scour the want ads for a 
vintage MG-TC. Or see an MGB at 
your MG dealer. 

For his name and for information 
about overseas delivery, dial (800) 
631-1972 In New Jersey, dial (800) 
962 -2803. Calls are toll free. 



Selected for Wimbledon 
every year since 1902 
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Slazen ger 


850 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Feasterville, Pa. 19047 



The Seamless 
Rosewall Racquet 

The racquet that Ken Rosewall 
used to win the 1971 and 1972 
World's Professional Tennis 
Championship. Features giant 
sweet spot for better control 
and playability, exclusive string 
support system, and one-piece 
aluminum frame Grip sizes 4 Vi" 
to 4 V heavy Ask for it at your 
tennis professional shop or sport- 
ing goods dealer Seamless, a 
division of Dart Industries Inc 
New Haven. Conn. 06503 j 

seam/ess aJ 
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32 tennis pros, all Winds of little old oil 
wells— and one suit,” Hunt hates to spend 
money on the kind of things which "when 
they're gone, they're gone, and you can nev- 
er get the money back.” 

If most Americans as oil and gas con- 
sumers and all tennis, football and soccer 
fans held the same philosophy, Mr. Hunt's 
"a little too heavy for hot Dallas summers” 
suit might be the only one he could afford. 

Bruce Lowe 

Coral Gables, Fla. 

Sirs: 

After reading your article on Lamar Hunt 
l thought the man was crazy. Not buying 
more than one suit, or new shoes or new fur- 
niture when his net worth is well into nine 
figures sounded ridiculous. 

Then 1 remembered I had read about an- 
other rich man several months ago in an- 
other magazine. Aboard his yacht one night, 
a party ended with the guests throwing ex- 
pensive china plates into the ocean. Some- 
how. Lamar Hunt didn't seem so ridiculous 
anymore. 

Karen Macy 

Westerville, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Hunt has had his only suit so long he 
has been in and out of style three times. 

Robin F. Healey 

New York City 

PICTURES AND WORDS 

Sirs: 

West German Artist Hans-Gcorg Rauch's 
visual description of the frantic preparations 
for the upcoming Olympics ( Munich's Bil- 
lion- Dollar Baby, June 19) has strangely con- 
tradicted the adage that one picture is worth 
1,000 words. In his case it seems 10,000 
lines are worth a jillion words. 

As an artist myself, 1 would say he has 
the talent of Michelangelo, the social bite 
of George Grosz and the patience of Job. 
My only question is how does he do it! 

Roy A. Baker 

Jackson, Miss. 

Sirs: 

That is a great picture accompanying the 
story about Riva Ridge's win at Belmont 
( They Follow in His Footsteps, June 19). Ev- 
eryone always seems to admire the writing 
in your magazine, but it is about time some- 
one gave the photographers on the stafT a 
hearty pat on the back. After all, the mag- 
azine is called Sports Illustrated. 

Lynn Fremd 

Lutherville, Md. 

Sirs: 

The writing in SI is normally good, but 
you have had superb writing two weeks in 
a row. Sarah Pilcggi (Mists, Mountains and 
continued 
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This is the club 
Frank Beard 
would swing. 


Even if he 
had to buy it. 



But they've felt it. We 
call it the "Power- 
Bilt experience.” It's 


a feeling o I confi- 
dence that comes 
Irom swinging Power- 
Bills, the Master- 
Matched woods with 
brass behind every 
shot. 

It's a feeling that pays 
off. Beard can tell 
you about that, too. 

The 

P0WER-BILT 

experience 

HILLERICH A BRADSBY CO. 

Louisville. Kentucky 
J Sold only in Coil Professional Shops. 


Come out ahead 
on a Kawasaki. 


People 
like you 
helping 
people like 


you 



The American Red Cross 



GOLFERS, YACHTSMEN. HUNTERS. PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS. ..DETERMINE DISTANCES QUICKLY 
& ACCURATELY WITH 


ranger 

You can measure distances from just a few 
inches to almost as far as the eye can see 
quickly and accurately. Photographers use it 
for perfect focus; golfers to select the right 
club; yachtsmen to plot precise chart positions 
Excellent for measuring rough terrain May even 
be used to measure variations In the moon's 
orbit. This precision optical instrument was 
developed by Dr. Luis Alvarez of the University 
of California. Extremely useful and simple to 
use. Direct readings in miles, yards, or any 
other unit. 

□ Send me the Ranger $24.50 

□ Send me belt-looped vinyl case $1 95 

My check for the above, plus $' post 4 Insur- 
ance is enclosed Calif, add sales tax. Return 
in two weeks if not delighted. SI0703 

Name — — . 

Address 

Zip 


584 Washington St 
San Francisco. 94111 
(415) 981 5688 


haverhills 
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Magic, June 12) made me fed as though I 
was back in Carmel. Calif., and 1 breathed 
and saw the mist and mountains and heard 
the surf. The only trouble was that 1 had 
just gotten immersed when the story ended. 

Dan Levin's Stream of Memories in the 
next issue is a place I have never been, but 
I now know each spot of bright white and 
blue water on the Rappahannock, each 
bridge and eddy. That article, too. was not 
long enough, but still was beautiful. 

You must take one rap for two com- 
pliments, though. I thought Jack Olsen's 
Biggest Cheapskate in Big D was a bore. 

R. L. Auten 

Stratford, Conn. 

ON THE MAP 

Sirs: 

I noted with pleasure your short article 
on the little Pittsburgh suburb of McKees 
Rocks, "Big Little Town” (Scori card, June 
19). I think, however, that those who fol- 
low college football may already have heard 
of McKees Rocks. Perhaps you remember 
Chuck Burkhart, quarterback at Penn State, 
who led the Nittany Lions to two straight 
Orange Bowl victories in 1969 and '70'.’ And 
Ted Kwalick, another Penn State player and 
All-America, who now plavs for the San 
Francisco 49ers? And what about Dave I tav- 
ern, the quarterback for the University of 
Pittsburgh for the past two years’ All of 
these are from the McKees Rocks area and. 
along with John Hufnagel, played for Mon- 
tour High School. Western Pennsylvania has 
some fine football talent, and I am proud 
to sec it mentioned in your magazine. 

Michaflanne M. Black 

Lincoln, Neb. 

TIE-BREAKERS 

Sirs: 

In a state such as Kansas, any liberal un- 
dertaking deserves notice. Ohio's "exper- 
iment" to resolve tics at high school foot- 
ball games (Scorecard. June 12) is nothing 
more than the plan used in Kansas last 
fall. 

A survey of reactions to the plan by the 
Kansas State High School Activities As- 
sociation was returned by 313 principals and 
338 football coaches and brought the fol- 
lowing response: 278 principals and 301 
coaches in favor. 

There were 70 tics, 46 of which were re- 
solved in one extra period and all hut five 
in two extra periods or less. Score a point 
for Kansas for taking a positive step. 

Rod Smith 
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"We discovered a new way to tour Amsterdam. 
It's called the Water Walk." 





Imported in bottle from Canada 


"No miracle to it. Just a giant 
plastic bag. The wind at your 
back. And a heck of a lot of fun. 

All zipped in. John and I are 
ready for our stroll down the 
Amstel River. A great way ££££» o!«X!"n curmnln 
to travel — if you avoid hiram walker A SONS limited 
things like boats and locks. walkervillE Canada 




“The trick of the sport is to stay on your feet 
and keep the bag moving. Rather like doing the 
tango in an enormous bowl of gelatin. 



"Oops! There we go again . . toppled by the wake 
of a passing barge. And much to the amusement 
of the Amsterdamers watching from the stern. 



“Later, at the 164-year-old Klein Kalfje (Little 
Calf) Tavern, we toasted our adventure 
with Canadian Club." It seems wherever you go, 
C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate 
its gentle manners. The pleasing way it behaves 
in mixed company. They admire its unmistakable 
character. A taste not matched by any 
whisky, anywhere. Canadian Club — 

"The Best In The House"® in 87 lands. 




parliament 


Kings: 1 B mg'.'tar: ’ 1 _ 1 mg. nicotine — 1 00's: 1 9 mg"tar; ' 1 ,4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr'.72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarene Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


